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Right Clothing 
for Outdoor Wear 


OWADAYS the idea that any old clothes will do for sport is thoroughly exploded. 
Good taste and good sense demand appropriate garb, and for this purpose there are 
no other fabrics so good as OLIVAUTO CLOTH and FORESTRY CLOTH 

(Shade 65), made by The American Woolen Company. They make garments that look 
right and give ease and freedom to body and mind. ‘They tailor splendidly. They turn 
sharp winds, being pure wool and closely woven. [Each is trademarked—stamped on the 


back of the cloth like this : — 


OLIVAUTO CLOTH FORESTRY CLOTH 


A fashionable, olive brown serge, closely Shade 65. Beautiful gray green in solor, 
woven, medium weight; makes superb rid- closely woven; ideal for hunting, fishing, 
ing, golfing and motoring clothes. Doesn't tramping and all outdoor wear. Official 
show dust or grease spots readily. for U. S. Forestry Service. 


Any custom tailor or store can obtain OLIVAUTO end FORESTY CLOTHS fer you. i 


They may be had also in correct sporting garments ready-to-wear from Abercrombie & 
Fitch Co., New York, and other outfitters. If you don’t find them, write for samples. 


AmericanWoolen Company 


WmM Wood. President. 


Selling Agency, American Woolen Company of New York, American Woolen Bldg., 18th to 19th St.,on 4th Ave., New York. 








MADE IN VARIOUS WEIGHTS AND COLORS. 





OUR OUTING BLANKETS ARE MADE TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF CAMP LIFE. | % 
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THE EVOLUTION OF AN ANGLER 


WILLIAM HICKOX 





Ananias Pettibone was a born 
angler, only he didn’t know it. 
Of course he knew that he liked 
to fish—always had since, as a 
barefoot boy on his father’s 
farm, he used to hie him to a 
nearby creek armed with an al- 
der, upon which depended a 
string, a bent pin and a wrig- 
gling angleworm, there to fish 
for little trouts with fervor and 
pertinacity. Later, with a real 
bamboo pole, a real fish-line and 
a real fish-book ’Nias ranged the 
countryside for miles around. It 
mattered little to him what sort 
of fish he caught—perch, pick- 
erel, bass or trout—so long as 
they were fish and he caught 
enough of them. Suckers, being 
found inedible, alone escaped his 
wanton ravage and his mother’s 
frying-pan. 

For a good many years after 
"Nias became a prosperous city 
business man he made annual 
summer pilgrimage to remote “THE COLONEL REMAINED ON THE BANK, CON- 
forest lakes and streams to ee ee 
fish; but always he wanted the fish,and ers. The scientific processes of the 
he got them—got them by bait and other angler who derives his highest joy from 


ruthless devices common to fish butch- the pursuit and not in the sordid win- 
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ning of the game, who aims to give his 
quarry a sporting chance for life, so to 
speak, were unknown to ’Nias. Those 
dilettante fishermen who he now and 
again chanced to meet, with their elab- 
orate and costly paraphernalia, were 
viewed with tolerant contempt by Ana- 
nias Pettibone. He did not believe there 
was much fun in going a-fishing just for 
the sake of fishing, as this gentry frank- 
ly admitted they did. Some of them 
seemed to well-nigh dislocate their shoul- 
ders in throwing an imitation fly a long 
way out on the water, sometimes persist- 
ing in the exercise for hours at a time 
without getting a ‘‘bite.’’ All of them 
seemed to work pretty hard for the 
meager mess of fish they generally ac- 
quired. What he wanted was results, 
and by the quickest and surest method, 
so, of course, he fished under the water 
where the fish were, with bait 
sinker, in the good old-fashioned way. 
‘*When I go a-fishing, I want fish,’’ 
he was wont to say sententiously, ‘‘and 
I usually get ’em.’’ It was quite true; 
he usually got them in large numbers. 
Of course he preferred big fish. but his 


and 


slogan was quantity, not quality, and if 
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at the end of the day he could show a 
larger number of fish in his creel than 
the other fellow he was well content. 

At a sportsman’s camp on one of these 
later fishing trips into the woods he met 
the Colonel. The Colonel was a real 
angler, a sublimated specimen of angler, 
who in the ethies of the game, had Ike 
Walton nailed to the mast. He never 
fished with bait, and scorned as a use- 
less cumberer of the earth any one who 
did. Probably he would have starved 
rather than eat a trout that had been 
taken by bait. If he ecouldn’t get trout 
enough with a fly (and he used but one 
at a time, as a sportsman should) he 
would go without them; and he never 
killed more than he could use, and only 
kept the larger ones. His favorite rod 
weighed three ounces, end when, as oc- 
casionally happened, he got hold of a 
big one, he would play with it as a cat 
plays with a mouse, sometimes for half 
an hour at a stretch; and then quite 
often the fish would get away. "Nias, who 
once observed the Colonel play a trout, 
told some of his cronies at the camp that 
the Colonel waltzed the fish over the 
water until it died of exhaustion. ‘‘ Why 





“AT A SPORTSMAN’S CAMP 
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HE MET THE COLONEL.” 








“WHEN THE COLONEL GOT HOLD OF A BIG ONE HE WOULD PLAY 











WITH IT AS A CAT 


PLAYS WITH A MOUSE.” 


didn’t he get a stronger pole and slat 


‘em out without so much fuss?’’ 

But the derision of ‘Nias concerning 
the Colonel’s tactics in casting was pale 
an ineffectual compared with the Col- 
onel’s indignation at the barbarity of 
’Nias’s method. Why, he asked himself, 
should such a monumental ass be let 
loose on trout water? Was the fellow 
fishing for the market? 

The inevitable clash came between 
them at last. The Colonel’s arraignment 
of ’Nias and his sort of fishing was in- 
structive and edifying to all who heard 
it except "Nias. He, however, to his own 
satisfaction, justified his method by the 
results, and when he ended by unbosom- 
ing himself of his favorite sereed 
‘When I go a’fishing I want fish,’’ the 
argument, specious enough, seemed to 
him and to most of his auditors unan- 
swerable. And truly to most who are 
possessed of this belief it is hardly worth 
answering. The Colonel roundly de- 


nounced the barbarous practice of bait- 
fishing and darkly hinted of the un- 
pleasant hereafter in store for that type 
of sportsman who killed every fish they 
caught, big and little, quite regardless of 
whether or not they could be used. Yet 
the Colonel’s fetish of sportsmanship in 
angling did not blind him to the possi- 
bility of reforming ’Nias, in whose na- 
ture the latent germ of the true angler 
existed. With more than his usual tact 
he strove to lead Ananias into a better 
understanding of the game. Surely 
"Nias would not condemn a method he 
had never tried, would he? Wouldn’t 
he let the Colonel give him a few lessons 
in fly-easting? ‘Nias conceded that he 
was open to convictior:. Privately, of 
course, his opinion would remain unal- 
tered, but the Colonel was a nice old 
chap whom he liked immensely and he 
would humor him. 

So it fell that "Nias, accoutred with 
one of the Colonel’s light fly-rods, Stood 
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upon the float before the camp one 
morning, making frantic but futile at- 
tempts to drive an artificial fly through 
the air that it might settle lightly on the 
water, and without snapping all the 
feathers off on the back cast, all acgord- 
ing to the directions of the Colonel who 
acted the réle of instructor. It was 
rather discouraging work that was not 
made easier by the gibes of some of the 
other fisherman of ’Nias’ school who 
watched the performance. But ’Nias 
persisted, and, under the Colonel’s ex- 
pert guidance, cast like a professional 
within a week. And he became interest- 
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down stream around that big rock in 
the pool. If you get a strike jerk the 
rod up hard enough to set the hook 
in solid, but don’t try to haul your fish 
in with it or you will break the tackle, 
and that rod, my young friend, cost 
thirty dollars. Give him the butt, that 
is, hold your rod rather upright so he 
will get the spring of it Keep a fairly 
taut line and play your fish easily, keep- 
ing him just below the surface, if you 
ean. Swing him around from side to 


side as space permits; and don’t let him 
go to the bottom and snag you.”’ 
Thus enjoined ’Nias stepped into the 











“STRADDLING A LOG ON A TROUT STREAM, CASTING PATIENTLY.” 


ed in his lessons—remarkably interested. 
Pleased with the aptness of his pupil the 
Colonel initiated him into the mysteries 
of the various flies and how to use them. 
Then one day they set off together to'a 
trout stream and sought one of the Col- 
onel’s favorite pools. 

‘*Now,’’ cautioned the Colonel when 
they reached an open spot some distance 
above the pool, ‘‘get in quietly and make 
a few casts up stream, stripping your 
line out about fifty feet; keep back 
where you can’t be seen from the pool 
and when you have out line enough cast 


water and proceeded with the utmost 
eaution to follow the injunction of his 
preceptor, who remained on the bank 
concealed by the bushes. The slight 
ripple upon the water served to effectu- 
ally coneedil his approach to the pool 
into which he east when fifty or sixty 
feet away. At length his fly dropped 
near the rock designated by the Colonel. 

Then in the life of Ananias Pettibone 
eame an epoch-making instant. From 
the placid water of the pool there shot, 
as from a gun, a splendid speckled trout 
that seemed of whale-like proportions. 
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Nothing in his previous experience as a 
fisherman ever equaled the thrill that 
pervaded ’Nias at this juncture. 

‘‘Gee whiz, Colonel, look whose 
here!’’ and Ananias jerked the rod until 
it nearly doubled. 

The Colonel peered through the 
bushes and said calmly: ‘‘Don’t get ex- 
cited, "Nias; let him run a little. If you 
have him well hooked you may get him, 
only play him ecarefully.’’ 

‘May get him! But, Colonel, I musn’t 
lose him; he’s a whopper! See him 
jump !’’ 

‘*Steady, 
onel, gently. 

Ananias reluctantly relaxed the strain 
on the rod, allowing the trout a fairer 
field. 

‘‘Net him for me, Colonel, quick!”’ 
yelled ’Nias. 

*‘Not yet,”’ 
‘Tire him out. 
him.’’ 

**But he’ll get away!’’ 

**Oh! I think not,’’ remarked the Col- 
onel. ‘‘At least you have an equal 
chance with him if you don’t hurry, and 
no sportsman asks more than that, I 
should suppose.’’ 

For five—ten mortal minutes the 
fight was on, and though the water was 
cold ’Nias’s face was dripping with pers- 
piration. He said several unprintable 
things before the Colonel, finally permit- 
ted him to reel the trout in where he 
eould reach it with the net. 

‘‘About a pound, I think,’”’ said the 
Colonel. ‘‘He’ll taste well broiled for 
breakfast tomorrow morning.’’ 

‘‘Broiled for breakfast! That fish? 
‘Not for a thousand dollars! That fish 
is going to be stuffed, and it will occupy 
the place of honor in my den at home. 
It will serve as the sheepskin of my de- 
gree of graduation from a fool fisher- 
man to a sure-enough angler. Bait fish- 
ing? Never again!’’ 

Ananias Pettibone goes fishing every 
summer as usual. That is, he goes as 
usual, but he doesn’t fish as usual. His 


’Nias,’’ warned the Col- 


drawled the Coloned. 
Have some fun with 
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present equipment is that in which the 
expert angler takes a vast pride—light, 
well-made fly-rods (not ‘‘poles’’), the 
most up-to-date reels and an infinite va- 
riety of flies. He has evolved into a 
sportsman at the game. In the season 
you may see him straddling a log, ecast- 
ing patiently into a pool; you may see 
him wading the stream seeking new lairs 
of the wary trout. He has forsaken the 
slaughter of fingerlings; he kills no 
more than his needs demand at any time 








SEARCHING OUT NEW LAIRS OF THE WILY 
TROUT. 


and always he gives his finny adversary 
a sporting chance. Today Ananias Pet- 
tibone is an honored member of the 
Guild of Anglers, as precise and punc- 
tilious in the sport as his old friend, the 
Colonel, himself. Being of a more or 
less aggressive nature, ‘Nias is an espe- 
cially valued member of the fraternity 
in that he does not hesitate to speak his 
mind freely in rebuke of and to plug 
fishermen and those duffers generally 
who slaughter trout wherever they can 
find them. Particularly does he enjoy 
reading a sermonette to those blind 
and ignorant folk who say, ‘‘ When I go 
a-fishing I want fish.’’ 























Back From the City 


I’m back to the land of the cactus and greaser, 
Where the alkali crinkles and cracks in the sun; 
I’m back from the city a poor, simple geezer, 
I headed this way and I came on the run. 


My clothes didn’t look like the work of a tailor; 

My Stetson drooped down like a dog in disgrace; 
My red neckerchief got a shade or so paler; 

"Twas lonesome; I felt I was clean out of place! 


The fellow that’s making, or taking, a million; 

The guy that’s fatigued about what he shall wear; 
The chap that’s created to lead a cotillion— 

Belong in a city and ought to be there. 


They laughed at me when I was down in the city; 

Yep, I was the goat for their grins and their smiles. 
I see how it struck ’em; it does seem a pity 

That I shouldn’t know anything about styles. 


But which of those fellows who thought I was funny 
Can tell, from a trail, if it’s deer track or calf? 

Bring ’em out in the desert. with all of their money, 
And see who’s the fellow who gets in the laugh! 


Can they ride all day long in a sun that is hotter 
Than Tophet, on saddles that gall through the hide? 
In a land where it’s forty mile each way to water-— 
And whistle a tune at the end of the ride? 


I can put on my clothes without any assistance ; 
I don’t need a hostler to care for my steed; 

I can go night and day—anywhere—any distance ; 
I don’t have to wait on a waiter for feed. 


Everything (but a smile) where the skyscrapers tower; 
Everything (but a friend) in a shop or a store; 
Everything (but a man) where the soot vapors lower— 

Believe me! I’ll never go there any more! 


BOB RICHMOND. 























THE KILLING OF A BIG BEAR 


JOHN L. PFOHL 





I have read some very good 
stories in your magazine about 
some big-game hunts, and espe- 
cially about some large bears 
that have been killed in Alaska, 
and I thought that perhaps some 
of your readers would like to 
hear of a bear hunt which I had 
last fall. 

I have hunted big game in 
Montana for twenty-five years, 
and during that time I have 
killed a great many bears, but 
the one I killed last fall is the 
largest I have ever seen. I live 
in what is known as the Tom 
Miner Basin, in Park- County, 
Mont., and my ranch is about 
five miles from the railroad. 
Last fall we had a very early 
storm, which came about the 
15th of September, and in the 
hills snow fell to the depth of 
about a foot. I had seen signs 
of bear in my locality during 
the early fall, and this snow af- 
forded a good opportunity to go 
out for them, as they could be 
easily tracked, and as a rule just before 
they hole up for the winter they are 
quite active in running about. I have an 
old dog named Swipes. He is a shep- 
herd and 12 years old, and has been a 
very valuable dog to me in hunting big 
game, and especially bear, although he is 
now pretty old and has been badly hurt 
on several occasions by bear which he has 
“‘treed.’’ To make the matter worse, 





about four years ago, the old fellow, in 
following a wounded ram, fell over a 
cliff and broke several ribs, so that he is 
pretty slow and not much more use in 








MR. PFOHL (6 FEET 3 INCHES) POINTING TO THE 
SPOT WHERE THE BULLET STRUCK, 


BREAKING THE BEAR'S NECK. 
hunting, and perhaps the big bear about 
which I am going to write will be the last 
one which old Swipes will ever hunt. 
One morning shortly after the heavy 
snowfall I called up my brother Tom 
over the telephone and suggested to him 
that we go out and kill a bear. Tom, 
being as much a lover of the sport as I 
am, very quickly responded to the invita- 
tion and we arranged to go out that 
afternoon. I took my .30-40 Winchester, 
which I usually hunt big game with, and 
my brother carried a .25-35. We went 
to the upper end of the basin, and Just 
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as we reached the edge of the timber on 
the side of the mountain we struck a bear 
track heading into the timber. As I 
have stated, I have been reasonably suc- 
cessful in making short work of any 
bear that I got after, but I am frank to 
confess that this fellow’s track caused 
me to ‘‘sit up and take notice.’’ 

I am a man over six feet tall and my 
shoes do not make a track like Cinde- 
rella’s by any means, but in comparing 
my track with those of this bear, mine 
looked like those of a Chinese lady. The 
tracks showed that it was a silver-tip, 
and his long claws made prints in the 
snow as long as my fingers. If I had 
been alone I believe I would have either 
gone back home or started in to hunt 
smaller game, but as I had my brother 
with me, and he is something of a bear 
hunter himself, we concluded that we 
would see what the old fellow looked like 
and hoped that our usual good luck 
would follow us. 

I put old Swipes on the trail, which 
we could see was very fresh, and as rap- 
idly as possible we followed the old dog 
into the small growth of timber. I have 
in the last few years learned the habits 
of bears quite thoroughly and have be- 
come acquainted with their methods of 
living and with their actions generally, 
but this old fellow that we were follow- 
ing acted differently than any other I 
had seen. In going through the brush he 


would occasionally stop at a small sap- 


ling three of four inches in diameter and 
bite pieces out of it, and in-some cases 
would chew the trees clear off, and then 
after the top would fall he would seize 
the stump and pull it up by the roots. 
He acted as though he were mad, and 
there appeared to be no cause whatever 
for tearing up the timber as he did. I 
have often seen a bear stand on his hind 


legs and claw the trees, but I had never 
seen one that would bite pieces out of 
trees and tear them up by the roots as 
this fellow did, and his actions from 
what we could see did not help to raise 
my courage any. 

In a few minutes we heard the old dog 
bark, and we knew that he had come 
up with the bear, so we hurried in to 
where the dog was as quickly as possible. 
The bear had gone into a thicket of small, 
bushy evergreens, and we could see but 
a few feet in advance. I was ahead, 
while Tom was a few feet to my left. I 
could hear the bear growling at Swipes 
and knew that he had stopped to fight 
the dog off. We rushed on, spurred by 
the noise the dog was making, and I sup- 
posed we would find the bear at or near 
the spot where the dog was, but instead 
of doing so I ran into the bear about a 
hundred feet from where I expected to 
find him, and he was coming in my di- 
rection. He appeared to be very mad 
(I suppose by being worried by the dog), 
and the sight of me did not help matters 
any. Men who have hunted bear know 
that the grizzly never runs away from 
anything and he fears nothing, and with 
him it is a fight from the drop of the 
hat, if you are there for a fight. For 
this reason the grizzly is becoming 
searce, for he will stand up and be shot, 
while in nearly every case a black or 
brown bear will get away if he ean. 
When I first saw him he was not more 
than twenty-five feet from me and com- 
ing closer. 

I am not considered a man who is 
seared of his shadow, or one who is 
afraid of the dark, but if at that particu- 
lar time I could have been transferred to 
the top of some good high tree I would 
have felt a good deal more at home. I 
don’t know how I managed to get my 
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gun to my shoulder; in fact, I don’t 
think I did, but I was so close and the 
bear so big that I could not very well 
miss him. When talking the matter over 
with my hunter friends, as we have been 
gathered around a good fire after sup- 
per, smoking a big pipe of ‘‘Union 
Leader,’’ I received a lot of good advice 
from them how to kill a bear. One would 
say, ‘‘You should have hit him in the 
eye.’’ Another one suggested that the 
proper place to plug him would be in the 
center of the vertebra, in the small of his 
back. I agree that this is all good ad- 
vice and am ready to admit that it reads 
well in print, but if you will show me a 
man who, face to face with what I was, 
will calmly and coolly remove his coat 
and take off his cuffs and carefully lo- 
cate the spot on that bear’s anatomy 
where he should hit him as suggested 
above, I will show you a man whose pic- 
ture does not look like mine and whose 
nerve is of a different variety from the 
writer of this story. I accidently hit 
him in the heart the first shot, and with 
a roar that could be heard a mile the 
grizzly rolled over a couple of times, 
sawing the air with his big paws and 
making the brush fly generally. I 
thought that he was all in, and turned to 
look for Tom and tell him of the good 
shot I had made and receive some com- 
pliments. In another instant the bear 
had regained his feet and made a rush 
for me. I was the most surprised and 
seared individual you ever saw, as I was 
not accustomed to see anything get up 
like that after I had landed on him with 
that old .30-40, and for an instant I did 
not know enough to run and did not 
think to shoot. I wonder now just what 
I did do, but I am sure my actions were 
not strictly professional and not those of 
a cool and clear-headed bear hunter. I 


do know, however, that I managed to get 
three or four more shots into that bear 
at a mighty close range. I know also 
that my bullets seemed to have no effect 
on him. I had been breaking ground all 
the time, and was just about to follow 
the advice of the great Napoleon to his 
soldiers when disaster stared them in the 
face at the battle of Waterloo, when he 
said, ‘‘Save himself who ean.’’ I had 
about concluded to leave the field and 
the artillery in the possession of the bear, 
when Tom came rushing along, sized up 
the situation at a distance of about thirty 
feet and broke the old fellow’s neck with 
a first shot of his little .25-35, and it was 
all over except the shouting and congrat- 
ulations of our friends 

We went back for a team and another 
man, for I wanted to take the bear home 
before skinning him and have a picture 
taken of him. We had some job loading 
him into a wagon, I can assure you. Had 
he been stiff, a load of 750 pounds would 
not have been a hard matter for three 
men, but soft and limber as he was, we 
couldn’t load him until we had dragged 
him with the team to a bank where we 
could back the wagon up to him and slide 
him on skids. We hauled the bear home 
and took a picture of him hanging up. 
He weighed 750 pounds, and I secured 
200 pounds of fat from his carcass. The 
skin measured 914 feet long and is the 
largest specimen seen in this locality for 
years. I had seen his track for two or 
three years in that locality, but had never 
been able to see him before, and he had 
grown old and wise in the game he was 
playing. His skin has been made into a 
beautiful rug, and at this writing serves 
as a great attraction in a local taxider- 
mist shop. 

If there is anything tu be learned from 
our little bear fight as we experienced 
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it,, it is this: I shot that bear four or 
five times in vital spots, through the 
shoulders and lungs and the heart, and 
he still had enough life in him to kill a 
dozen men if he could have reached them. 
Of course there is a great difference in 
bears, and a shot that would kill one 
might not kill another. This is noticed 
by all hunters in all kids of game, but 
with this particular bear there is, in my 
judgment, no rifle made that would have 
stopped him by a shot in the body, for 
the .30-40 Winchester is about as cffect- 
ive as any gun made. On the other hand, 
the shot that put him out of commission 
was from the little .25-35 when it hit him 
in the neck. 

We hear a great dea! about one cer- 
tain gun being better than another for 
big game, but my experience teaches me 
that a little gun is big enough when you 
hit your game right, and when you don’t, 
none is big enough. In the last few years 
I have known of several men who have 
been killed by grizzlies—old and experi- 
enced hunters that they were—and I can 
see how this can easily happen. No man 
has any business to attack a grizzly alone. 
He may get him, and he may not; it 
depends a good deal on the conditions 
and on his luck. If I am ever so fortu- 
nate as to get another shot at a grizzly 
I will hit him in the head or neck, or 1 
will not hit him at all. ‘These body shots 
don’t work. At least, they did not take ef- 
fect quick enough on this fellow to suit 
me. ‘To be charged upon by a wounded 
silver-tip is a great experience to tell 
about and reads fairly well in print, 
but it is mighty trying on the nerves, 
and if I live one hundred years I will 
never forget how that old bear looked as, 
eovered with snow and blood, foaming 
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at the mouth and bellowing with rage, 
he rushed toward me mortally wounded, 
but game to the very last, to meet his fate. 

I expect to keep on hunting bear every 
year as long as they last, or until one 
gets me, and I can say now that I will 
be a little more careful in the future. I 
know within a mile of where some pretty 
good-sized fellows are holed up for the 
winter, and in the spring I’ll be after 
them if I don’t lose my nerve entirely. 
If. any of my readers care to take a 
touch of high life I will be glad to steer 
them up against a game that will bring 
out any yellow streaks they may possess. 

The time will soon come when the 
Rocky Mountain grizzly will practically 
be wiped out. His courage and ferocity, 
known and admired by every sportsman. 
will be his undoing. His fight for exist- 
ence is an unequal one; devoid of fear, 
he challenges the unseen messenger of 
death hurled by modern high-power 
rifles, and he loses in the fight. But 
though he loses in the contest, unequal 
and unfair as it is, he has gained, and 
will retain the admiration and respect 
and the fear of every man who has ear- 
ried a rifle in his pursuit. The grizzly 
is the acknowledged king of American 
game animals, and when he has run his 
course and passed out, bis memory, like 
that of the American buffalo, will long 
remain, and happy is the lot of the 
sportsman, when old and bent and gray, 
he can relate to his grandchildren of the 
future the story of how he in an early 
day hunted and killed one of these 
splendid animals, whose strength and 
fiereeness have made him the most dan- 
gerous and the most highly prized of all 
the game animals on the American con- 
tinent. 


While generally the grizzly is more ferocious than any other species of the ursus fam- 
ily, yet we believe our contributor gives him credit for too much pugnacity when he 
states that he “never runs away from anything, and he fears nothing, and with him it 


is a fight from the drop of the hat.” 


We have ourselves trailed more than one 


grizzly 


bear, and having killed them and being closely associated with men who have killed many 
of them, we believe we can speak from experience when we say that usually they will run 
from the hunter if_there is a chance to escape (wounded bear close up, or mothers with 


young excepted).—Editor, 














THE OUTFIT THAT WILL GO IN AN ORDINARY HAND-PRAG 


A HAND-BAG OUTFIT 


O. W. SMITH 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE AUTHOR’S PHOTOGRAPHS 


Long ago Izaak Walton breathed a 
sentence, expressive of the desideratum 
of every true angler: ‘‘Ye may walk 
and there is no man shall wist where- 
about ye go.’’ Your true angler does 
not court publicity, not because he is 
ashamed of his hobby, but because he 
naturally is of a retiring disposition. To 
misquote Scripture, he does ‘‘not sound 
a trumpet as the hypocrites do to be 
seen of men,’’ but often alone steals out 
of town to commune with Nature and, 
incidentally, inveigle a few of the 
painted wonders from their native ele- 
ment. 

For years I have been seeking an out- 
fit that would be small enough to pack 
into an ordinary hand-bag — no, not a 
suit-case, a hand-bag—and yet be effi- 
cient. An outfit so small that I might 
not appear unto men to fish. There were 


two reasons why I wished such an out- 
fit. First, as already noted, to escape 
publicity ; secondly, because my profes- 
sion sometimes calls me into sections of 
the country far removed from beaten 
trails of anglers and outers where there 
are unfished waters just waiting for ex- 
ploitation. Obviously to tote a rod-case 
and the other paraphernalia generally 
regarded as necessary would be out of 
the question, owing to its cumbersome- 
ness, not to mention detracting from 
‘*professional dignity.’’ (‘‘ Professional 
dignity, forsooth!’’ Oh, it’s all right 
enough to exclaim and ‘‘pooh, pooh,’’ 
but just the same most of us are slaves 
to conventions). Sure, I had much 
rather don my outing suit and spend a 
whole day on the banks of a trout stream, 
but I long ago came to the conclusion 
that ‘‘half a loaf is better than no 
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A LITTLE ROD, BUT EFFICIENT. 











bread,’’ so I will fish for two hours, even 
if compelled to wear a high collar and 
long-tailed coat while doing it. Make 


no mistake about the outfit, however; 
it is strong enough for any trout fishing 
—a sure-enough grown-up rig. 

A glance at the illustration will dis- 
close how complete an outfit this is. 
Rod, reel, basket, fly-book, landing-net, 
camera and even a book—Charles Brad- 
ford’s ‘‘The Brook Trout and Deter- 
mined Angler.’’ No doubt some mono- 
maniaes will consider a book, no mat- 
ter what, superfluous; but I belong 


to that company who, when tired of fish- 
ing or the trout fail to rise, find rest 
and recreation in reading from a book 
appropriate to the environment. Verily, 
‘it is not all of fishing to fish.’’ If you 
have never indulged in a ‘‘ pocket book,’’ 


make the investment, and, if not satis- 
fied, charge the bill to me. 


In selecting this little outfit of course 
the article of paramount importance was 
the rod. My first was known as a 
‘‘trunk rod,’’ each joint eighteen inches 
long; it was a serviceable tool all right. 
I have it yet, but it was too long for my 
especial purpose, because not always did 
I carry a suit case. Next—dare I con- 
fess it?—I saw a little rod advertised in 
a catalog of a mail order house, each 
joint only thirteen and a half inches 
long, selling for something like four 




















A VERY CONVENIENT FOLDING LANDING NET. 
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dollars. I sent for it. When it arrived 
I rewound and remounted it and pos- 
sessed a rather fine-appearing rod. It 
was not overly heavy, though the numer- 
ous ferrules rendered it somewhat stiff, a 
good fault for brush fishing. Of course 
at first thought it seems a plaything— 
but I assure you that the hardships that 
plaything has endured proves it a real 
rod, a tool of which no angler need be 
ashamed. I have experimented with va- 
rious woods and have core to the con- 
clusion that for the short rod no ma- 
terial equals split bamboo. One should 
pick out the rod, keeping a weather eye 
out for knots. 
The rod should 
be about eight 
feet six - inches 
for general 
fishing. Joints 
might be fif- 
teen inches — 
that is, if your 
hand bag will 
permit of them. 

The reel may 
be dismissed 
with a_ word, 
notw i t h stand- 
ing the great variety of makes and 
styles upon the market. The best 
reel is one of propcr weight to bal- 
ance the rod and of the make you like 
best. I prefer the one illustrated, an 
all-rubber single action. It weighs only 
three ounces and is efficient. Of course 
if you are going to use your outfit rough- 
ly then get an all German silver reel by 
all means. If you have a penchant for 
fancy reels and a pocketbook sufficiently 
‘‘long’’ by all means gratify your de- 
sire; but a single dollar will secure a 
good enough reel for any man, that is, 
if he is not ashamed of his impe- 
cuniosity. (There is another word 


A HANDY ACCESSORY. 


If the creel were folded flat it would pack to 
better advantage. 
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which some misguided individuals use.) 
I want you to pay particular attention 
to that landing-net, one of the finest 
things produced by the tackle makers in 
recent years. As you can see, the handle 
telescopes, twelve inches long when 
closed and two feet long when open. The 
net ring folds in the middle and slips 
into the handle, the whole thing making 
a little twelve-inch package. By the way, 
there are various sized net rings, so that 
one can use the net for bass, by thrusting 
a stick into the end of the handle. One 
cannot well describe the net without 
dealing in superlatives; that is, one en- 
amoured of ba- 
by outfits. 
The folding 
ereel herewith 
illustrated is 
too well known 
to need more 
than mention. I 
show it doubled 
in the middle, 
though it packs 
to much better 
advantage, if 
left flat, as you 
will readily un- 


derstand. Always use plenty of grass 


or ferns in the creel, so as to prevent 
fouling, though it is possible to cleanse 
the canvas with soap and water. 

Suffer a word concerning creels in 
this connection : 
to the willow creel; long experience has 


There is nothing equal 


led me to the conclusion. It may be be- 
cause the air can circulate through the 
latter more readily; whatever the rea- 
son, trout keep better in the wooden 
than in the canvas basket. Yet a fold- 
ing ereel must of necessity be made of 
eanvas. As you value fresh fish and 
sweet odors, keep the canvas basket 
clean. Keep it clean, I say. 
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There remain but two objects in our 
little outfit—the fly book and camera. 
Probably each fisherman has his own 
idea as to what a fly book should be, 
so I will not describe the one illus- 
trated; sufficient to say it cost only a 
dollar, our idea being to keep the 
price of the hand bag outfit as low as 
possible. I have other fly books, more 
elaborate and expensive, but this is sim- 
ple and efficient. The camera is the 
well known 3-A Eastman, a machine 
which will go into a pocket and yet take 
a picture the size of a post card, ideal 
for views. It is the most expensive ar- 
ticle in the outfit, costing twenty dollars, 
but it is worth it. Who has not said af- 
ter some particularly pleasant day on a 
trout stream, ‘‘Oh! that I had some pic- 
tures of the places I saw today!’’ Get 
a eamera, by all means, and there is 
nothing quite equal to the Eastman. 
There is more in taking a picture than 
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simply pointing the camera, but this is 
not a treatise on photography. 

So I have briefly described this out- 
fit—my outfit—which has been in the 
process of evolution for a number of 
years. With it, in the language of dear 
old father Izaak, ‘‘Ye may walk and 
there is no man shall wist whereabout 
you go.’’ Some satisfaction in that, 
surely ! 

If time served I might tell you of 
short hours, filched from sterner things, 
spent on little known or famous waters; 
all the more enjoyable because stolen. 
Someone once said that ‘‘stolen fruits 
are sweet.’’ Though I do not know what 
particular kind of ‘‘fruits’’ it was to 
which he referred, I am ready to affirm 
that if it were trout he was altogether 
right. After all, why should we not 


steal an hour or two now and then? It 
will make no difference a hundred years 
hence, and we shall be « long time dead. 





* 


“IF TIME SERVED I MIGHT TELL YOU OF SHORT HOURS, FILCHED FROM STERNER THINGS, 
SPENT ON LITTLE KNOWN OR FAMOUS TROUT WATERS.” 











AN OLD LOGGING ROAD 


HUNTING MOOSE IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


CYRUS THOMPSON 


Friend J. A. MeGuire, publisher of 
Outdoor Life, seems to expect a story 
from me once a year, giving an account 
of my last hunt, hence I suppose a de- 
scription of my recent outing may not 
prove tiresome to the readers of his pop- 
ular magazine. 

In accordance with my custom, for 
many years, I have gone off to some dis- 
tant point in search of big game. In 
the fall of 1911 I went to Northern New 
Brunswick, Canada, with A. E. Bar- 
stow of Ithaca, Mich.; had a pleasant 
outing and secured a fine trophy of the 
moose species, in which I take much 
pride as I gaze on the mounted antlers 
and think of the scenes and incidents 
leading up to the killing of the animal. 


In 1911 we had hunted under the 
guidance of David A. Manderville of 
Bryenton, New Brunswick, Canada, and 
as the time approached to arrange for 
the hunt of 1912 I once more turned to 
Dave and opened correspondence with 
him and arranged for this year’s hunt. 

I told him what I wanted—a good, 
comfortable cabin, abundance of lakes 
and running water, a canoe in which to 
glide around through the lakes; and bar- 
rens and bogs, with plenty of moose and 
good fishing, all of which he promised, 
and which he faithfully fulfilled in 
complying with his part of the agree- 
ment. 

My son, William A, Thompson, was 


to accompany me in piace of Barstow, 
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W. A. 


THOMPSON WITH TROUT FOR SUPPER. 


who was my companion in 1911, my son 
having been with another party that 
year. As the first of September ap- 
proached, numerous letters passed be- 
tween the guide and myself in order to 
arrange the necessary details, so as to 
have everything move along smoothly. 
We finally decided to leave on Septem- 
ber 20th, finding it difficult to take our 
departure sooner. 

In 1911 I had bought my tickets over 
the Wabash Railroad to Detroit, Mich., 
thence over the Canadian Pacific to 
Montreal, and from there to Neweastle, 
New Brunswick, over the Intercolonial, 
and so well was I pleased with the serv- 
ice rendered that this year we purchased 
our tickets over the same routes, and I 
wish to here acknowledge some special 
favors shown us by the conductors and 
trainmen, which we fully appreciated. 

The season of the year was just before 
the frost had placed its freezing touch 
upon everything along the route as far 
as Detroit, but beyond that the weather 
was cooler, the busy husbandmen were 
harvesting the fall crops and the trees 
were assuming the beautiful tints of col- 
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oring that Nature’s artist had applied 
with a brush, so lavishly that we could 
only look and admire the forest trees in 
their autumnal coats of various hues. 

In three days we arrived at our rail- 
way terminus, where we met our guides, 
who were to be our companions on the 
three weeks’ hunt. I had found the men 
who were with us in 1911 so satisfactory 
that I requested that they accompany us 
this year. They were Robert A. Man- 
derville and Fred Furlong, guides, and 
Albert Astle, who filled the position of 
cook. 

The next morning we started for our 
hunting grounds, fifty miles from our 
railway station. The provisions, bed- 
ding, ete., were loaded on two heavy 
wagons and four of us—the driver, one 
guide, Will and myself—were in a light 
spring wagon. The first thirteen miles 
was over a good country road, bordering 
the Renous River, along which were the 
comfortable homes and farms. Most of 
the farms were small as compared with 
those of Illinois, but they showed care 
and neatness. We passed some school 
houses en route, where the bright-eyed 
rosy-cheeked boys and girls were very 
much in evidence. Before we had com- 
pleted our thirteen miles we stopped to 
lunch and ‘‘bile the kettle;’’ this is to 
make tea and rest and feed the horses, 
a proceeding that is usually not devoid 
of interest to the average sportsman, 
since the exercise in the open air gen- 
erally creates an appetite that makes the 
lunch time one full of anticipation and 
of much pleasure. 

At the end of the thirteen miles the 
farms ceased, and we left our spring 
wagon. The heavy wagons continued 


on and we took one saddle’horse for Will 
and me to ride alternately, so as not to 
blister our feet or unnecessarily strain 
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our muscles from over-exertion. One 
would ride three or four miles, then the 
other would rest a while by riding. At 
the exd of the first day, we were twenty 
miles from our starting point and 
stopped at an old lumber camp where 
we had fairly good shelter and a bed on 
spruce boughs that looked good and felt 
better, to us tired sportsmen and guides. 

The second day we covered twenty 
miles over some very bad roads, and 
eamped all night, as we had done the 
night before, in an old camp or cabin. 
The third and last day our progress was 
slow, since we were threading our way 
along an old excuse of a portage, or 
tote-road, over which no wagon or team 
had passed for a year or more, and the 
guides had to go ahead and at intervals 
clear out the road and remove trees that 
had blown down and obstructed the 
passage of the wagons. To me it was 
interesting to ride along behind the two 
guides and Will as they would swing 
along, usually in Indian file, at about a 
three mile pace, where the roads were 
fairly good, since there was something 
rhythmic in their motion, as they would 
walk along and wind in and out, around 
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through and beyond, generally keeping 
step. In places the road lay through al- 
most a tunnel of overhanging alder, ha- 
zel, spruce, birch, hemlock, cedar, beach, 
balsam and other varicties of arborcous 
growth. 

About ten o’clock we stopped to lunch 
and ‘‘bile the kettle,’’ and feed, and rest 
the teams, and at 11 o’clock started on 
the last five mile lap of our road to our 
permanent camp. We made only about 
one and one-half miles an hour, as the 
road was in places badly obstructed by 
fallen trees, but we progressed slowly, 
and since the last mile of the road was 
fairly good for New Brunswick forest 
roads, my guide and I walked ahead, 
and reached our camp about 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. We looked around to 
take in the surroundings, then walked 
on to the river, some 8 minutes’ walk 
beyond, where we found an old fishing 
line and pole (we had some hooks and 
flies), and when we returned to camp in 
about one-half hour we found the teams 
and boys there, and to their delight we 
presented them with a string of seven- 
teen beautiful mountain trout, ranging 
in size from one-half a pound to a 











W. A. THOMPSON IN OUR CANOE. 
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pound and a half. As I write these 
lines the thought of those elegant trout 
as they appeared on our supper table 
that evening makes me hungry and 
yearn for more. 

Here we were at last, at our destina- 
tion, fifty miles from the railroad, and 
approximately fifteen hundred miles 
from home, right in the center of a fine 
moose country, and if we did not suc- 
ceed in getting the limit, one bull each, 
it would not be through the want of en- 
thusiasm or energy on our part. 

Let us take a look at our surround- 
ings. We were on the North Branch of 
the Renous River, on the Big Lake, at 
the head of the stream and about four 
miles from the North Pole country. The 
Big Lake had a shore line of some six 
miles, and around it were low, boggy 
grounds, with burnt timber extending 
back a hundyed yards or more; at the 
lower end of the lake was a 
dam, and below ‘this was a_ small 


river or stream full of trout; and some 


eight minutes’ walk down this rippling 
brook was our camp. In that country 
they never speak of cabins, but always 














FRED GIVING THE “CALL.” 


designate them as ‘‘camps.’’ Our 
camp was a log cabin some eighteen by 
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twenty feet square made into three 
rooms, quite tight and comfortable, and 
while it would not have been pointed 
out as a structure of much architectural 
beauty, yet during our stay there of six- 
teen days it did look cozy and inviting 
to us after a long tramp of some ten or 
twelve miles, when we would come in 
cold of an evening, wet and hungry. 

The camp was in a cleared plat of 
ground of about one acre, that had at 
one time been a lumber camp. The old 
log buildings had all fallen down ex- 
cept the one we occupied, and it was of 
modern construction. In years gone by, 
possibly fifteen or twenty, the camp had 
been the home of thirty or forty lumber- 
men who were busy cutting the logs, 
which were later on floated down the 
brook or small river, then into other 
larger streams to some saw mill beyond. 

We had a cooking stove, three beds, 
an improvised table, boxes, stools, etc., 
and were comfortable and very much at 
home. Our beds were of spruce boughs, 
and what sportsman after big game has 
not had more or less experience with 
such, as a place to rest his weary limbs 
at night, and plan for the hunt of the 
days to follow. 

The next morning after our arrival 
our teams returned to the settlement. 
and left us alone in that boundless wil- 
derness, where we saw no human being 
nor heard the report of a gun, save our 
own, and but a few of them, during our 
stay of sixteen days. 

The morning following our arrival we 
started out to explore and to see the 
chanee for game. Will and Fred, by 
common consent, took the canoe, and it 
was 2 good one, too, capable of carrying 
several men. They went to the Big 
Lake, and Bob and I went to ‘‘Twenty 
Minute Lake,’’ so called from the time 
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OUR CARIBOU CAMP. 


it took us to walk there. The first day 
the boys returned to camp, having seen 
some four or five moose, but Bob and I 
reported nothing. The lake where we 
hunted was a stream some sixty feet 
wide, a sort of a slough; the water was 
deep, and there was on each side a bog 
of fifty or sixty yards in width, with the 
spruce growth coming up to the edge of 
the bog, and was a place noted for see- 
ing moose, and conditions were favor- 
able there for the sportsman to kill them 
should they happen to be seen. 

For several days the boys would bring 
in the same report,—had seen several 
moose but none with satisfactory ant- 
lers,—while Bob and I had but little en- 
couraging to tell, only seeing occasional- 
ly cows and calves, and not many of 
them, either. 

The easiest time to kill a moose is sup- 
posed to be in the rutting or mating sea- 
son. Will and I have killed four moose, 
each, and if there is any time to get a 
good one without much hard work we 
have never discovered that particular 
period. 


Tennyson in Locksley Hall says— 


In the spring a fuller crimson comes upon 


the robin’s breast; 

In the spring the wanton iapwing gets him- 
self another crest. 

In the spring a livelier iris changes on the 
burnished dove; 

In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love. 


I have no intention of taking issue 
with the poet, but from long observation 
and some experience, I am led to be- 
lieve that a young man’s fancy in turn- 
ing to thoughts of love is not confined 
to the happy spring-time only, but is 
continuous through the twelve months 
of the year. 

With the moose, however, it is differ- 
ent. Those best informed tell us that 
in New Brunswick the season of the 
year when the cows have a fascination 
for the bulls beyond that of any other, 
is between September 15 and October 
15; the exact week or ten days that the 
cows are calling and the bulls respond- 
ing by the grunts which they emit, 
seems to be changeable, and possibly 
governed by the weather, since no living 
man seems to know just when the bulls 
will answer. The call which the guides 
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make on the birch-bark horn is that of 
the female moose, and if the conditions 
are just right, away off in the distance 
may be heard the grunts and noise in the 
timber of one or more bulls; then the 
sportsman is all alert and on the watch 
for the male animal to appear on the 
search for the cow, he having been de- 
ecived by the guide’s call. Usually the 
old bulls are wary, but the young ones 
use less precautions and at times seem 
without fear. 

With us just now the bulls would not 
answer, though often they would come 
without any warning; and as we 
watched and waited, we never knew 
whether a bull would appear within ten 
minutes or an hour, or at all; hence as 
the guides would call we were always in 
a state of expectancy, listening, and look- 
ing carefully. 

One morning Fred was calling, he 
and Will both lying quietly in the canoe. 
By and by a young bull came looking 
for the supposed cow and finally in his 
search he jumped into the lake and 
swam up so close to the canoe that it 
looked as though the animal would up- 
set it, and then only by a good deal of 
noise and beating with the paddles 
could they drive it away. During the 
hunt they had several experiences of 
this kind, each varying from the other 
in minor details. Every morning Bob 
and I would go to our ‘‘Twenty Minute 
Lake’’ which we reached quickly from 
eamp, though in doing so we had to 
cross the brook three times on logs 
thrown across, and these log-bridges al- 
ways were somewhat disconcerting «to 
me, since I never knew just when I 
would make a misstep and fall into the 
water; but usually with the aid of a 
balance-pole, I would reach the other 
shore safely. Once I fell in, but I sup- 
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pose this is or should be a personal 
matter, and it is not necessary here to 
indicate the temperature of the water, 
which it is safe to conjecture was cold, 
‘hat frosty morning. Bob, however. 
never hesitated and would walk a log 
with as much confidence as I would a 
side-walk. 

After several mornings and evenings 
in calling we commenced at last to get 
results, and bulls and cows were in evi- 
dence. One experience we had will suf- 
fice for others of a similar nature on 
this trip. 

Bob was calling at intervals of five 
or ten minutes and I was carefully 
watching and listening for an answer. 
By and by a bull walked out into the 
open on the other side of the lake, just 
opposite to us, and later was followed 
by a cow. Up to this time I had seen 
several small bulls and was commencing 
to get anxious to hear the report of my 
rifle. The animal stood broad-side to 
me and I told Bob I thought I would 
shoot this one, though the antlers were 
very inferior and undesirable. Just as 
I raised my gun, the animal turned and 
walked off and I hesitated to shoot. In 
a few moments the moose appeared 
again, jumped into the slough, swam 
across and walked up to within thirty 
feet of us. By this time it commenced 
to look uncomfortable for us, as we 
feared at the last moment he would 
charge. Finally by much noise we 
scared him away. I had my rifle in 
readiness to kill him had he showed too 
much pugnacity and inquisitiveness. 

These experiences are quite common 
in the calling season with young bulls, 
but the old ones, those wanted by sports- 
men, those with magnificent antlers, are 
not so common, though the old ones 
occasionally show but little disere- 
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tion in investigating the guide’s call. 

We usually would watch and eall for 
two hours or more of a morning, and 
the same of an evening. During the 
rest of the day the boys would fish and 
walk out on some of the old trails for 
partridges, and we had an easy, restful 
time. We were living high, fish, part- 
ridges and venison having been added to 
our menus, and any day we could have 
secured a bull moose, they were so 
plentiful; but the fact that they did 
not have the broad, massive antlers of 
the old bulls was the only thing that 
saved them. Under our licenses, for 
which we paid $50.00 each, we could only 
legally kill one bull moose, one caribou 
and two deer, each. Frequently ladies 
go in to hunt; they, too, must have a 
license, but in case they do not shoot 
their rifles, upon.the proper affidavit 
being made by the guides, the license fee 


of $50.00 may be refunded. But this 
provision does not apply to male sports- 


men, Deer were plentiful, but hard 
to see, and the caribou seldom could 
be found on the same grounds with 
the moose, since they feed on moss 
that grew in a soil of a different 
nature, and to have successfully hunted 
them we would have to move our 
camp several miles, and since we were 
so comfortable in our camp we pre- 
ferred to remain there. We, how- 
ever, did spend a day or two in going to 
the caribou country, just to see it and 
do some exploring, but saw no game, it 
being windy and chilly, and _ these 
weather conditions were against us very 
much in calling moose, as they could not 
hear the horn, and if they did and 
should answer, it was with difficulty we 
could locate them. 

It is surprising how closely guides 
and sportsmen watch the weather, the 
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direction of the wind, ete. Moose are 
often very wary. The scent of a man 
gives them instant warning of danger, 
but with the wind in favor of the sports- 
man, they often will come right up to 
him. Their hearing is very acute and 
the animal relies on these two senses, 
hearing and smelling, more than on the 
sense of seeing. If they see a sports- 
man and he remains absolutely quiet, 
the curiosity is excited and they show a 
disposition to investigate, providing they 
do not get his scent. This may at times 
result in some embarrassment to the 
hunter, if he is not prepared to be on 
the defensive to protect himself. 

Some days Bob and I would take our 
lunch and be gone all day, hoping in 
our wanderings we might run across one 
with a desirable set of antlers. During 
these tramps, we would cover some 
twelve miles, or more, each day, and at 
night would return to camp, tired and 
hungry. 

One afternoon we slipped up onto a 
cow and bull as they were going into the 
lake. The wind was favorable to us and 
we watched them for possibly half an 
hour. The cow remained near the shore, 
while the bull waded out to where the 
water was deep, and to where only 
about a foo. of his back and the head 
were visible. He would reach down and 
get a mouthful of moss and succulent 
roots, then raise his head, shake off the 
water, chew what he had gathered, look 
around to see if there was any cause 
for danger, then reach down for another 
choice morsel. This he continued for 
about half an hour; then he swam and 
waded to the shore, and disappeared. 
The duration of time he would have his 
head under water was from 25 to 40 
seconds by the watch. 

On this trip we had a splendid op- 




















OUR HOME CAMP, TAKEN OCTOBER 1, 1912, WITH NINE INCHES OF SNOW ON THE GROUND. 


portunity to study the habits of the 
moose species, and were much interested 
in the almost human intelligence dis- 
played in approaching noiselessly and 
cautiously the sound of the guide’s birch 
bark horn. Frequently while display- 
ing great caution,-yet if the wind was 
in our favor, they would come right up 
to us, if we were to some extent hidden 
and remained absolutely quiet, this be- 
ing the mating season, when the bulls 
were always on the search for cows. 

One night there was a fall of about 
six inches of snow and the sight of our 
camp, and ths trees loaded and bending 
under the weight, was one to be remem- 
bered. The snow, however, did not as- 
sist us in our hunt for the big bull 
moose, and after some three of four days 
it disappeared. 

Beaver were also plentiful where we 
were, and we were interested in them. 
In some localities where they had their 
dams and houses they had cut down 
practically all the birch trees, which 
seemed a favorite species with them, 
from an acre or more of ground, and we 
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saw stumps of trees thirteen inches in 
diameter which they had falled. To 
tell much of the beaver would require 
more time and space than at my com- 
mand, but to watch them and see their 
work one has to accord to them an in- 
telligence or instinct that is wonderful. 
At times, either in play or as a signal 
of danger, they would jump up in the 
water and as they came down, strike 
with the flat trowel-like tail a blow that 
could be heard a long distance. I well! 
recall onee when my guide and I were 
returning late one night to camp in Wy- 
oming, some years ago, that it was dark 
and we were meandering along the Yel- 
lowstone River, near its source, when 
close to us in the river was a noise that 
sounded like a fifteen-year-old boy 
hitting the water with a board. I could 
not imagine what it was until the guide 
told me it was a beaver; since then I 
have heard the same noise frequently 
and have learned to recognize it. 

One afternoon all of*us had been up 
to the big lake. Two of us had been 
dropped at a convenient point on the 
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THE WRITER, OUR TWO GUIDES AND COOK. 


shore, and the other two had gone be- 
yond, Later on in the evening we all 
got together and were returning to 
camp (we had an eight minute walk 
from the canoe) ; I was in the lead, Will 
just behind and the guides following. 
Just as I came in sight of the little clear- 
ing that surrounded our cabin I saw in 
the uncertain light of the evening two 
animals that I took to be moose. Will 
and I raised our rifles to shoot, but 
thinking it might possibly be horses that 
had been brought in to take us out, we 
hesitated to fire, and they wandered off 
into the woods. Upon investigation Al- 
bert, our cook, told us that there had 
been a cow, small bull and a fine bull 
with large antlers around camp for an 
hour or more, and the man’s presence 
did not worry them. There was a de- 


gree of irony in the fact that none of us 
were there to shoot the big bull, which 
would have given us much satisfaction. 
Our time was passing and we had at 
last resigned ourselves to the fact that 
the chances were largely against us in 
securing satisfactory trophies. 


During 





our stay of sixteen days our party must 
have seen fifty 
have killed a dozen or more bulls, but did 
not shoot at any, which to the amateur 
sportsman may seem strange; but the 


or more moose. Cvould 


killing of one was no new experience to 
us, and while we would have gloried in 
having some of the animals with massive 
heads as trophies, we were out for good 
The time finally 
arrived for us to leave, the team came in 


ones or none at all. 


for us as per agreement, and we left the 
little camp with genuine feelings of re- 
gret, after a stay there of a little over 
two weeks. Two days more brought us 
to the railroad, and three days following 
landed us safe at home, after an absence 
of just four weeks; our party having 
seen only three moose with good heads 
and these under conditions impossible 
to kill them. 

This was the fifth hunt we had made 
in Canada and we never experienced a 
better time nor killed less game. The 
people with whom we came in close con- 
tact treated us like brothers, and we 


have come to cherish in our hearts a 
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THE DAM A‘ BIG LAKE, WHERE WE CAUGHT ALL THE TROUT THAT WE COULD USS. 


warm feeling for the hardy men of New 
Brunswick who are inured to hardships, 
privations and exposure and who, we 
found, are truly loyal to the interest of 
those whom they serve. 

Our guides felt worse at our failure 
to get game than we did, and no per- 
sonal sacrifice on their part would have 
been deemed too great had such been 
necessary for our success. 

For Robert A. Manderville and Fred 
Furlong, our guides, and Albert Astle. 
our cook, we shall always have pleasant 
recollections, and we shall never reeall 
the hunt of 1912 with its incidents and 


experiences; its hopes and expectations, 
and failures, without remembering the 
boys who were with us. 

In years to come, be they few or 
many, we shall think of them, and the 
unpretentious camp that sheltered us, 


and hope that somehow or some time 
again, we may all be together away off 
in the wilderness, having a restful time, 
far from the busy scenes of life, where 
physical hardships mean mental recrea- 
tion and rest. 

To the readers of this story I must 
confess to meeting with a feeling of 
much perplexity in writing its details 
without the presence of more of the ex- 
citing part, consequent upon the shoot- 
ing of moose, but facts are stubborn 
things and as such I give them to the 
readers of Outdoor Life. 

We once more have taken our places 
at our desks and in a few months, if 
alive and all is well, we shall long to get 
into the excitement of a moose hunt 
again and with the hope of more shoot- 
ing than was our lot in the autum of 
1912. 













The following suggestions are not in- 
tended as a lesson to those who are ex- 
perts in this kind of sport, but are pre- 
sented with the hope that they may as- 
sist and encourage those who may not 
have attained that degree of skill which 
is necessary to lure the speckled trout 
out of the rushing waters of the beauti- 
ful Rocky Mountain streams in the state 
of Colorado, especially the rainbow 
trout, that king of fighters. 

For outdoor sport, exercise and rest 
from the caresand anxieties of business, 
there is none other to surpass it, espe- 
cially when one’ has learned how to win 
the game. The first essential is a good 
fly rod, a good line and a good reel and 
the right kind of well-made flies. Get 
an experienced friend to go with you to 
a well-established and reliable fishing- 
tackle store to assist in making selections 
before purchasing any of these articles. 

After securing them, get your friend 
to accompany you to some lawn or 
ground where there are no weeds or 
bushes. Reel off ten to fifteen feet of 
the line, measuring from the tip of the 
rod, and have him demonstrate and ex- 
plain what constitutes the principles of 
good casting; or should it be convenient, 
go to a pond and have your friend go 
along; that would be better than easting 
on the ground; or go to a stream where 
the water is running very slowly and 
the surface smooth. The defects in east- 
ing will be more apparent on the water 
than on the ground. 

In ease you cannot get an expert to 
go with you, then study the following 
rules and practice them diligently at 
every opportunity, but do not expect to 
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THE AUTHOR ON MICHIGAN RIVER. FOUR 
MILES NORTH OF WALDEN, COLO. 


become an adept in one fishing season. 

If you could accompany an expert on 
several fishing trips of a week or two at 
a time, who would take some pains to in- 
struct you, or watch him easting and 
hooking and landing his fish, that would 
be better than trying alone to work out 
the rules. 

When easting the fly see that there 
are no trees, buses, fences or telegraph 
wires in your way. Strict attention to 
this will save the loss of flies, leaders 
and perhaps part of an expensive line. 
Stand on the edge of the water or a 
short distance back from it, in position 
looking straight across it. Now toss out 
about ten feet of line on the water by a 
slight twitch of the rod, preparatory to 
making the backward east. Then swing 


the rod back directly over the right 
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shoulder in an easy man- 
ner, but with just snffi- 
cient force to straighten — 
the line to the full length 
behind you. Do not lower 
the rod to a horizontal po- 
sition, but only to an angle 
of about 45 degrees, so 
that the end of the line 
may not get near to the 
ground. 





Before making the for- 
ward east you cannot look 
behind you to see if the 
line is out in the air to 
the full length. This can 
only be determined by 
long practice, and the time 
necessary will vary ac- 
eording to the length of 
line that you may be 
using at the time. 

Should the forward movement be 
made before the line is straight out to 
the full length, then the line or fly will 
make a slight pop or sound like a whip, 
and the forward cast will not be perfect, 
and should this oceur frequently the 
flies and leader will be damaged or 
whipped off. 

Make the forward cast somewhat 
slowly and deliberately, and do not raise 
the hand up in the air, but use the fore- 
arm and wrist to do the work. Do not 
slap the line down on the water by low- 
ering the point of the rod too much, 
otherwise « splash will be made which 
will seare the trout. 

The line should be straight out in the 
air, say two feet above the surface of 
the water at the extreme end, and the 
fly or flies should descend on the water 
just as a live fly lights upon it. 

Do not leave the flies on the water 
more than a few seconds, but lift them 
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ALBERT G. BROOKS, ON THE GUNNISON, NEAR IOLA. 


off gently, without making any commo- 
tion on the water, and make another cast 
on some other part, say ten to twenty 
feet from the former place. 

When a trout strikes the fly do not 
throw the arm up in the air and make a 
long pull; simply give a slight jerk up- 
ward of the tip of the rod by a move- 
ment of the hand and wrist, sufficient 
to sink the hook deep enough into the 
fish to have a good hold. Then hold the 
line taut by raising the end of the rod 
to an angle of, say, 45 degrees from the 
hand. This will cause the rod to bend, 
so that by its resilience it will give and 
take, according to the runs, leaps or 
pulls the fish may make, and an even 
strain will be maintained on the line and 
the risks of breaking avoided. 

When a trout of two pounds or more 
is hooked and leaps out of the water, 
lower the point of the rod a little, or 
move the hand forward a few inches, so 
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as to prevent the sudden tug on the-line 
as the trout dives down into the water, 
and as soon as it does this, move the rod 
up again to the angle of 45 degrees to 
maintain the necessary bend in the rod. 
A strong trout usually makes several 
leaps out of the water in the beginning 
of the fight, and will rise about two feet 
in the air. This is a dangerous time for 
the fisherman. 

When a large fish starts on a swift 
run, lower the rod a little, to a hori- 
zontal position, instead of holding it up 
to the angle of 45 degrees, and allow the 
fish to pull against the resistance of the 
reel. The resistance or tension on the 
line can be gradually increased by slow- 
ly raising the point of the rod until you 
have a fairly good curve in the rod. 

When wading downstream, go slowly, 
and do not stir up sand or mud. These 
would run down and alarm the trout. 


Stop every ten or twenty feet and east 
to right and left, drawing the flies slowly 
inward or outward across the current 


in front of you. Try this two or three 
times, then wade on ten to twenty feet 
further and cast in same way as before. 
If you are on a stream only twenty to 
forty feet wide there is no need for wad- 
ing. If the bank on which you are 
standing is above the water keep well 
back and drop the flies on the water as 
close to the bank as you can. After you 
have tried this a few times, then cast 
out to the middle or to the far side and 
draw slowly across the current in a diag- 
onal course, and at the same time allow 
the current to carry the flies down- 
stream; but remember to keep the line 
straight, and no part should be on the 
water but the leader. Should the oppo- 
site bank be the deep side of the river, 
that is a good place to get fish, and the 
largest size. In the deep, still water you 
may allow the end fly to sink a trifle 
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and keep the next drop fly on the sur- 
face. 

When the water is muddy or roily 
you may have to resort to bait, such as 
willow flies, grubs, worms or grasshop- 
pers. This is not the esthetic sport, but 
is necessary to make a eatch. 

It is said that a horseback rider rarely 
becomes an expert until he has been 
thrown a number of times. So with the 
fisherman; he must have had his line 
broken a number of times before he 
learns how to handle his rod when he 
has a good fish hooked. Whenever it 
stops running, reel in the line slowly so 
as to be prepared for another run 

If you fish with your back to the sun 
the shadow of yourself and of the rod 
will be cast on the water and scare the 
trout. 

When a trout has been hooked do not 
change the rod to the left hand, and if 
necessary to wind up the line, wind reel 
with the left hand. Wind backwards. 
Most persons manipulate the rod with 
the right hand, therefore do not try with 
the left. It is well to practice some- 
times with the left, as under some cir- 
cumstances it may he expedient to tem- 
porarily use the left hand. 

After each east do not hold the arm 
out at full length, but use the forearm 
only, and keep the elbow close or near to 
the side, as may be most convenient, and 
have the butt end of the rod touching 
the arm about midway between the hand 
and elbow. This will give leverage in 
holding against the pull of a heavy fish. 
Do not, as a rule, use the left hand to 
assist the right hand in holding against 
the strain caused by a heavy fish, be- 
cause you cannot judge so well as to the 
tension on the line, and the line may 
break. If a fish is determined to run, 
let it do so, but be sure to maintain a 
reasonable tension on the line by keeping 
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the fish will 
Then begin to reel up 
the fish 


you, so that you will have line to run off 


the rod, and 


soon get tired. 


a curve in 


line slowly and lead towards 
should another rush be persisted in. 
When a east is made do not let any 
part of the line into the water except the 
leader. 
In ease the rod be nine and one-half 
feet the 


seven and one-half feet: or if the rod 


long, leader should be about 
be ten and one-half feet long. the leader 
should be eight or eight and one-half 
feet. 

It is very important to have a good 
rod for fly casting. It should be light in 
weight; five to six ounces and nine feet 
long is a good medium for moderate- 
sized streams and not very deep, where 
the fish range from one-half pound to 
two pounds in weight. An eight-ounee 
rod of good quality and ten to ten and 
one-half feet long, 
fully a five-pound fish when operated 
by a skillful (‘fan old 


hand’’), but a good ree! in such a ease 


will handle success- 
fisherman 


is very necessary; also a suitable land- 
ing net on a five-foot pole. <A heavy 
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reel on a light rod is an encumbrance 
and is detrimental to good easting. 

The foregoing rules as to casting can- 
not always be strictly adhered to. The 
direction from which the wind may be 
blowing, which is not unusual on some 
of the mountain streams, will sometimes 
seriously interfere. Then tacties in east- 
ing must be resorted to. Should the 
wind be blowing upstream and you are 
fishing downstream, or if coming in a 
diagonal course from your right side, 
do not attempt to make a cast by first 
throwing the line backwards in order to 
make the east forward. If you do so, 
you will fail, and will probably have 
the line tangled up or wrapped around 
the rod, which would be very provoking. 
It would be difficult to explain clearly 
to the reader what should be done under 
the changing conditions of the winds. 
This should be learned along the stream 
from an experienced companion. True 
sportsmen, as a rule, are very obliging, 
and none of them will hesitate to show 
you how, although you may be a perfect 
stranger. 

It seems to many persons who have 
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studied the problem that fish have no 
ears or any sense of hearing, but this is 
fully compensated by a very keen sight ; 
therefore, the fisherman, when casting 
the fly, especially on very clear water, 
should keep as well out of sight as pos- 
sible. Take every advantage of bushes 
along the banks, or if there are no 
bushes, make casts reaching twenty-five, 
thirty or forty feet away, provided you 
ean do this very skillfully. 
on a bank or high ground at the edgé of 
the stream; the trout will see you and 
will rush at lightning speed out to the 
middle or far side shore, where they will 
be safe. 

Fly fishing is no child’s play 


Do not stand 


It re- 
uires several seasons of good practice 
t am] 


and plenty of it for>one to become ac- 
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complished in the art, and the enthus- 
iasm will increase as proficiency is de- 
veloped. Do not buy fish and then put 
them into your creel and leave it to your 
companions to infer that you eaught 
them. That may some time get you into 
a humiliating position, as the following 
incident will illustrate. A man was one 
time stopping at a noted fishing camp 
where there were a goodly number of 
morning 


by himself and fished all day with little 


others. He went out in the 


suecess. In the afternoon he met a boy 
who had some nice trout; he purchaseé 
all of them and put them into his creel. 
When he returned to camp, he, appar- 
ently with much pride, showed his fine 
eatch to his companions and left them to 


infer he had eaught all of them. Next 


AND “SUNNY JIM” 
'N COLORADO, 


(ALBERT SE- 
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the fish will 
Then begin to reel up 
the fish 


you, so that you will have line to run off 


the rod, and 


soon get tired. 


a curve in 


line slowly and lead towards 
should another rush be persisted in. 
When a east is made do not let any 
part of the line into the water exeept the 
leader. 
In ease the rod be nine and one-half 
feet the 


seven and one-half feet: 


about 
if the rod 
be ten and one-half feet lone. the leader 


long, leader should be 


or 
should be eight or eight and one-half 
feet. 

It is very important to have a good 
rod for fly casting. It should be light in 
weight; five to six ounces and nine feet 
long is a good medium for moderate- 
sized streams and not very deep, where 
the fish range from one-half pound to 
two pounds in weight. An eight-ounce 
rod of good quality and ten to ten and 
one-half feet long, will handle success. 
fully a five-pound fish when operated 
skillful old 


hand’’), but a good ree! in such a ease 


by a fisherman (‘‘an 


is very necessary; also a suitable land- 


ing net on a five-foot pole. A heavy 
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reel on a light rod is an encumbrance 
and is detrimental to good easting. 

The foregoing rules as to casting can- 
not always be strictly adhered to. The 
direction from which the wind may be 
blowing, which is not unusual on some 
of the mountain streams, will sometimes 
seriously interfere. Then tactics in east- 
ing must be resorted to. Should the 
wind be blowing upstream and you are 
fishing downstream, or if coming in a 
diagonal course from your right side, 
do not attempt to make a east by first 
throwing the line backwards in order to 
make the east forward. If you do so, 
you will fail, and will probably have 
the line tangled up or wrapped around 
the rod, which would be very provoking. 
It would be difficult to explain clearly 
to the reader what should be done under 
the changing conditions of the winds. 
This should be learned along the stream 
from an experienced companion. True 
sportsmen, as a rule, are very obliging, 
and none of them will hesitate to show 
you how, although you may be a perfect 
stranger. 

It seems to many persons who have 
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studied the problem that fish have no 
ears or any sense of hearing, but this is 
fully compensated by a very keen sight; 
therefore, the fisherman, when casting 
the fly, especially on very clear water, 
should keep as well out of sight as pos- 
sible. Take every advantage of bushes 
along the banks, or if there are no 
bushes, make easts reaching twenty-five, 
thirty or forty feet away, provided you 
ean do this very skillfully. Do not stand 
on a bank or high ground at the edgé of 
the stream; the trout will see you and 
will rush at lightning speed out to the 
middle or far side shore, where they will 
be safe. 

Fly fishing is no-child’s play It re- 
quires several seasons of good practice 
and plenty of it for-one to become ac- 
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complished in the art, and the enthus- 
iasm will increase as proficiency is de- 
veloped. Do not buy fish and then put 
them into your creel and leave it to your 
companions to infer that you eaught 
them. That may some time get you into 
a humiliating position, as the following 
ineident will illustrate. A man was one 
time stopping at a noted fishing camp 
where there were a goodly number of 
others. He went out in the 


by himself and fished all day with little 


morning 
suecess. In the afternoon he met a boy 
who had some nice trout; he purchased 
all of them and put them into his creel. 


When he returned to camp, he, appar- 


ently with much pride, showed his fine 


eatch to his companions and left them to 


infer he had caught all of them. Next 
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morning when he was starting out for 
another day’s fishing he was asked by 
one of the men if he might accompany 
him. This was a suggestion or request 
that could not well be objected to. To- 
wards the afternoon the boy from whom 
the fish had been bought the previous 
day came running across the meadow 
and ealled out, ‘‘Mister, do you want to 
buy some more fish?’’ The effect can 
readily be imagined. 

As a guide to the stiffness or strength 
of a rod, or the weight of a fish in the 
water, tie the end of the line to a half- 
pound weight and try to lift it off the 
ground, or nearly so. By this you will 
see how much of a bend is produced in 
the rod, and when you have a fish on 
the hook you will be able to approximate 
by the bend in the rod and strain on 
your wrist as to the wefvht of the fish 
and how much strain would be safe to 
put upon the rod, remembering also the 
strength of the tackle. A pound weight 
or more might also be tried, but this 
should be governed by the weight of the 
rod. It is well to test the rod this way 
before buying it. 
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When a fish has been thoroughly sub- 
dued use the landing net, should that 
be necessary, but place the mouth of the 
net below the tail of the fish, then move 
it forward until the fish is entirely in 
the net. All danger is then at an end. 
If it be in a rapid current, slack the 
line a little and the fish will sink into 
the net tail foremost. 

We occasionally hear some persons 
boasting about the large fish they have 
caught—five or six pounds or larger— 
but they fail to mention the size of the 
hook, the strength of the line and weight 
and length of the rod. Many of them 
use tackle of strength sufficient to drag 
a heavy fish out almost as soon as 
hooked. This is not sport in its true 
sense. Give the fish a fair fighting 
chance by using a Number 6 or 8 hook, 
light tackle and a nine or nine-and-a- 
half-foot rod, of 7 or 8 ounces in weight, 
and see what you can do with a five or 
six-pounder in a rapid current. The 
chances are that the fish will be the win- 
ner unless you be a skillful sportsman 
and gifted with patience and. presence 
of mind. 


If you have fished only on 


shallow and narrow creeks, 
where the trout rarely reach 
half a pound, and more fre- 
quently only four to six ounces 
in weight, and continue to be 
satisfied with that simple kind 
of sport, then many of the fore- 
going rules are not necessary. 
But if you want to get large fish 
and sport that will send a thrill 
through your system, go to larg- 
er streams where you will have 
plenty of room for casting and 
get your hook into a two to five- 
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RIVER, NEAR MONARK AND MURRAY’S RESORT. 


pound rainbow trout, and try 
your skill at bringing him 
safely to creel or shore. 












There is no part of the angler’s tackle 
that has such responsibilities as the hook. 
Any defect here may mean the loss of a 
good fish. It is, therefore, of import- 
ance that the best hooks that can be ob- 
tained should be used for flies. 

Some anglers use one shape and some 
another; that is a matter of individual 
preference. Leaving aside the shape of 
the curve, the length of shank and 
whether with side twist or not, I will 
confine myself to.the consideration of 
other hook matters. 

The steel of the weapon should be 
properly tempered; that is, the hook 
should not take a set like lead, nor, on 
the other hand, should it be brittle. The 
hooks of most of the flies sold by good 
tackle houses meet these requirements. 
But this is not true of the hooks that 
are bought by the amateur for tying 
his own flies. I have received hooks so 
defective that it was impossible to use 
them. The moral is plain: do as I do 
nowadays and make a test in the shop 
before you finish your purchase. If the 
dealer declines to allow such a trial, 
then go elsewhere. 

Nearly all anglers are familiar with 
the hooks known as “‘eyed.’’ But for 
those who do not happen to have seen 
this modern form, I will say that the 
use of flies tied on hooks with both 
turned-up and turned-down eyes, in- 
. Stead of the ordinary looped gut snells, 
has been common in Great Britain for 
a long time. Within a few years these 


hooks have become well-known in the 
United States. At the present time most 


EYED FLY-HOOKS 


LADD PLUMLEY 


tackle houses sell the hooks and the flies 
tied on them. 

The use of the eyed hook has been 
brought about because of the faults of 
the ordinary snelled flies. The gut at 
the bottom of the looped snell gets bent 
back and forth as the fly is cast and 
breaks or rots at that point. At best, 
the use of loops on leaders and snells is 
clumsy and unsightly and makes the 
tackle conspicuous in the water. 

The first of these faults is the most 
important. In the old days when I used 
snelled flies it was an ordinary occur- 
rence to have a snell break as if rotten 
thread. And to attach a fly one season 
old to the leader without a trial of its 
strength was to invite the loss of a fish, 
and, of course, the angler’s temper. The 
snelled fly is a fine thing for tackle 
makers, and, I might add, for decreasing 
the mortality among trout, but in other 
ways it is not an unqualified success. 

The matter of the strength of the 
tackle at the head of the fly should have 
eareful consideration. Even if snells 
are not used, if the knot securing the 
hook to the leader is untrustworthy, the 
loss of the fly will surely follow. Should 
the angler, therefore, use the eyed fly, 
he should learn the scientific methods for 
attaching the hook to the leader. 

There are three modes in general use 
that are trustworthy. These should be 
carefully studied. I say carefully stu- 
died, and I mean precisely what I say. 
The following little tale may rub in the 
necessity for the above repetition. 

An angler of some reputation _ a 
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trip to the far north of Canada, and, 
deciding that he would give the eyed 
hook a trial, he took with him an ample 
assortment of flies of the new pattern. 





He had studied the methods used for 
these little metal eyes, but had not stu- 
died them with sufficient care to really 
master them. And he did not take with 
him printed or written directions. 

His lack of familiarity with these 
knots proved a most unfortunate thing 
for the success of his trip. Although he 
gave many hours to the task he failed to 
recall any secure mode for attaching 
eyed flies to his leaders. In the end he 
was compelled to use his less attractive 
assortment of old flies, which, without 
doubt, brought less fish to his net than 
he would have taken if he had aequired Cut No, 1-b—Jam knot (pulled tight). 


a knowledge of the knots that are used _ a 
into position. It is the simplest method 


for attaching eyed hooks to gut and the 
easiest to detach from the leader. The 
latter is done by pushing that part of 
the gut nearest the fly toward the eye 
of the hook; generally this is all that is 
necessary to loosen the leader so that the 
hook ean be instantly slipped away. 


with eyed hooks. 

Photograph One (‘‘a’’ and ‘‘h’’) 
shows the ordinary ‘‘Jam Knot,’’ which 
is shown before and after being pulled 


Photograph Two (‘‘a’’ and ‘‘b’’) 
shows the ‘‘Double Jam Knot.’’ The 
method for tying this is similar to that 
of the single fastening. But instead of 
one turn of the gut we have, as shown, a 
double coil. This knot is more secure 
than the single knot, but. on the other 
hand, it is difficult to slip away. In 
most cases where this fastening is used . 
the gut will have to be cut with a knife. 
The double knot should be used where 
great security is required; on large flies 
for heavy fish. It can be added that 
care should be taken with the single knot 
to leave from one-eighth to three-six- 
teenths of gut beyond the turn at the 
bec’ Niiudtiiak aneN head of the fly ; with the double knot the 
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taching a piece of gut before making a 
fly. Then, too, the coiled snell at the 
head of the fly is always getting in the 
way in the process of tying. With the 
simple eyed hook in the vise, the tyer can 
give himself up entirely to the difficulty 
of wings and hackling. It is also true 
that a neater fly can be made of an eyed 
than on a snelled hook. Take it all 
around, the fly-maker finds the latest 
development of the fishing hook peeuli- 
arily adapted for his use. 

As has been stated, there are two 
forms of the eyed hook — the ‘‘turned- 
down’’ and the ‘‘turned-up.’’ The lat- 
ter is frequently used by Scottish artists 
in tying those beautiful midges that are 
the inspiration and the despair of the 
amateur. lor myself, I prefer that form 

Cut No, 2-a—Double jam knot. 7 : ; 
of hook where the eye is of small size and 
is turned down toward the point. But I 


gut can be cut close with danger of 





slipping. do not think that it is of advantage to 


The other method for attaching eyed 
hooks to gut is shown in the third photo- 
graph. It is quite different from either 
of the jam knots. The method of its 
tying is shown in detail, and, in the last 
picture the coils of the gut are shown 
pulled into place. 

All three of these knots have their 
use. The single knot should be used for 
fine gut and for small fish. It can be 
easily slipped and changes of flies made 
quickly and with minimum trouble. The 
double knot, as has been stated, is suit- 
able for heavy fish and in large waters, 
where changes of flies are not often 
made. The last of the three knots should 
be gused in all cases where it is desired to 
have absolute security and when the 
angler is willing to cut the gut at every 
change of the flies. 

The advantages to the amateur fly- 
tyer of eyed hooks are many. He is not 
bothered with soaking, looping and at- Cut No. 2-b—Jam knot (pulled tight). 


have the little loop turned almost to a 
right angle, as is found in many of the 
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Cut No. 3-a—Loop for noose knot. 


imported hooks. In general, the original 
‘*Pennell Needle-pointed Hook,’’ so 
called in the trade, cannot, in my opin- 
ion, be improved upon, and the angler 
will do well if he can always secure this 
design. But the Sproat as sold by some 
of the English hook houses for those who 
fancy that curve and barb, is an excel- 
lent hook in many ways. 

As to the variety of eyed hooks known 
as “‘turned up,’’ they are a poor excuse 
for an eyed fly-hook. They are difficult 
to attach to the gut, look more clumsy 
than the turned-down breed and are al- 
most impossible to slip from the leader, 
even if the ‘‘Single Jam Knot”’ is used. 
Besides, when the link is cut off with a 
knife, a hard knot of gut stays in the 
little metal loop of the hook. This knot 
is most difficult to work loose, it fre- 
quently being necessary to push it out 
with a pin. Take it for better or worse, 
it seems a great pity that the ‘‘turned- 
up’’ form of eyed hook was ever in- 
vented. It has so many faults that an 
essay could be written on them; the tyro 
should be warned not to buy them when 
he ean procure the other kind. 


The fastening of eyed flies to leaders 
as ‘‘trails’’ or ‘‘stretchers’’ presents no 
difficulty after the angler has mastered 
the knots that have been illustrated. The 
attaching of dropper flies, however, is 
somewhat less easy. For eyed hooks the 
leader should be provided with a suit- 
able link of gut tied into it in such a 
way as will give proper length and | 
strength. Where the leader is already 
made with loops, a dropper length of gut 
ean be looped on in the same manner as 
ordinary snelled flies are attached. 

One of the many advantages of the 
eyed-hook plan of tackle is that as the 
end of the leader and the dropper link 
become frayed, they can be cut away and 
a fresh end always maintained. Thus, 
until the leader is quite worn out, there 
is a fresh section of gut near the head of 
the fly —the most vulnerable part of 
the entire tackle. This is the strongest 
claim for the eyed hook, and, it can be 
added, it is certairly a very strong 
claim. 

I have not referred to the conve 


a 


Cut No. 3-b—Noose thrown over 
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nience of carrying flies tied on eyed 
hooks. This , indeed, should be evi- 
dent to anyone. Instead of a 
tangle of wiry gut and loops in 
a fly receptacle, are rows of neat 
flies, for the ordinary complicated 
fly-book gives place to a natty lit- 
tle aluminum box with separate hooks 
for each fly. This considerable improve- 
ment alone should commend the use of 
the modern eyed fly in place of the 
snells we are all so familiar with. 

It does seem strange how history and 
other things, including inventions, re- 
peat themselves indefinitely. I am al- 
most afraid to make the statement be- 
cause of the many times this very remark 
has been repeated. 

I never use this ‘‘innovation in 
hooks,’’ as I have seen it called, without 
thinking of the ‘‘sunnies’’ and ‘‘eatties”’ 
of the muddy little ponds in New Jer- 
Eyed 
hooks an innovation! Why those were 
the hooks of boyhood; we bought them 
‘‘two fer ’er cent’’ at the store at the 
eross-roads of an old gentleman who al- 
ways waited on me with such a severe 
and accusing air that I wondered why 
he sold them at all; they seemed of the 
nature of some contraband commodity. 
Looking back I can see that he believed 
them to be an encourager of idleness, 
he having a son of my age who was sel- 
dom allowed at the pondside. 

But I was more fortunate. The air 
in the old parsonage of a Sunday morn- 
ing tingled the nose with a promise of 
fried fish. My mother knew every trick 
of that trade. When in church togs I 
sat down to the breakfast table a little 
platter stood at my side, and you could 
not have told where the finger-like sec- 
tions of an eel left off and the browned 
‘*sunnies’’ began; just a jumble of crisp 


sey, where I did my first fishing. 
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Cut No. 3-c—Noose knot pulled tight. 


sweetness. Good? Well, you couldn’t 
get such goodness, unless you had a bot- 
tle of the sauce of beyhood, in any old 
Paris restaurant for all the gold in crea- 
tion. 

The antiquity of the eyed hook is any- 
thing but a disadvantage. It is as if a 
fellow—a fishing fellow I mean—can 
never get far from his youth. Fishing 
keeps us young. I never am late at the 
angling boarding-house that harbors me 
in June without the feeling that some- 
body may send me to bed supperless. 
Not that it ever happened to me as a 
boy; I remember only indulgence. But 
it did come to other boys, and a sister 
once threatened me. And if my land- 
lady at the boarding-house should spank 
me for getting my feet wet, I don’t think 
that I should be much astonished. 

Eyed hooks are good in so many ways 
that I must call a halt. They are as 
seductive as a topic as it is hoped they 
will prove on your leader. But if he 
does happen to get away don’t blame the 
eyed hook; see if you know your knots. 














FISHING ON THE BIG LARAMIE 


R. W. RATHBORNE, JR. 


Colorado, although un- 
equaled in its healthful 
and invigorating cli- 
mate for the less sturdy, 
stretches forth her wel- 
come hands to the 
strongest and mightiest 
to visit her in her wild- 
est haunts—to conquer 
her rough and rugged 
peaks and chastise her 
elear and _ rollicking 
streams until they give 
forth their shiny treas- 
ures. There is no state 
in the Union that offers 
such a variety and ex. 
eellence of wholesome 
enjoyment to the true 
sportsman. If those 
who, through exigeneies 
of business, are confined 
to the office for a great- 
er part of the year, 
were to visit her in her 
quiet places, her moun- 
tain parks set out with 
white-barked aspens and 
flowered with colum- 
bine, her pine-clad slopes and cool wa- 
ters, they would be well repaid. Her 


RECUPE 


fresh, exhilarating air would give them 
unbelieved vitality and exuberance to 
sport in her verdant playground, and at 
night she would soothe them to sleep 
with her mountain murmurings. 

A vacation spent in one of her green 
mountain valleys, along some rippling 
stream, with its myriads of musica! 
voices, will act as # most pleasant and 
healthful stimulant, and anyone tak- 


ing such a holiday will return to the 
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SRATING FROM THE CARES OF BUSINESS. 


calls of business ‘‘like a giant refreshed 
with new wine’’ and fitly fortified for 
further endeavor. 

The Laramie River is an ideal spot 
for such an outing. It heads below the 
Devil’s Arm-chair, not far from Cham- 
ber’s Lake, at about timber line, a merry 
stream, full of ripples and laughter. 

At intervals it is augmented by moun- 
tain creeks from either side and crosses 
the Wyoming line, some thirty miles 
from its source, with a considerable vol- 
ume of water. The river valley is quite 
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narrow at its start, running beneath the 
eaves of the Medicine Bow Range’s rug- 
ged roof. Farther on it broadens out 
The rocky sides give way in places to 
table lands resembling huge terraced 
parks, where the shadows play hide and 
seek among the pines and open places. 
When one tires of whipping the stream 
he can sit on the shady banks and feast 
his eye on the ever-changing mountain 
side, happy in the anticipation of an 
autumn hunt on those same fir-clad hills 
in quest of deer. 

Here his majesty the trout commands 
our interest, as well as tickling our pal- 
ate, in‘the summer months. Last win- 
ter’s heavy snowfall brought exception- 
ally high water, which only began to re- 
cede in the early part of July. Such 
conditions always forerun a good fishing 
season. It makes it late, but the eatch 
is far greater. In high water the trout 
live in luxury, feeding on the bottom, 
and will not look at a fly, while the 
wriggling worm invariably brings forth 
the docile succor, so one might better 
perfect his tackle and abide his time for 
more auspicious waters. 

As soon as the river starts falling it 
becomes clearer and our spotted quar- 
ries, fat and saucy, look for some tit-bit 
on the stream’s surface. When hooked 
they fight back with double the argu- 
ment of low-water years, on account of 
their strong, well-fed condition, besides 
presenting one with more solid and tasty 
meat when taken from the camp fire’s 
skillet. 

This season’s late fishing should ex- 
cel that of all previous years, but differ- 
ent flies may be in order. As a rule the 
Royal Coachman has been the most effi- 
cient fly and has more fish to its credit 
in this river than all the other flies put 
together. Last year, however, the fish 
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have taken it only in a desultory way, 
and more success has been had with the 
Red Ant, Alder and Stone flies. The 
Silver Doctor attracts some, as well as 
the Black Gnat. 

Some large German browns have been 
taken from the deep pools, or where 
some little bayou comes into the river, 
but the rainbow, with its sharp, decisive 
strike and bitter argument, sticks to the 
ripples and swifter water. 

The best fishing is after 4 0’clock and 
from 9 to 11:30 in the morning. When 
the sun is at its height one might as 
well think of his inner self, as the sharp- 
eyed trout will not respond with much 
vim to the maneuvers of his artificial 
bugs. 

Of course, it is far better to wade, 
but one can catch a good many from 
the banks. As a general thing, the 
places where you feel sure of getting a 
big fellow are so situated that vou can- 
not reach them without a wetting; be- 
sides, it is easier casting with the stream. 

If one fishes upstream, letting his fly 
float toward him, he can use a much 
shorter line without being seen by his 
quarry, as when feeding the trout always 
faces upstream, and being devoid of 
hearing, one can approach quite closely. 
Casting downstream or across one must 
use a long line and be careful that even 
his shadow does not reflect too far over 
the water in the direction where he 
looks for a strike, or there will be a 
hasty retreat among the speckled beau- 
ties, especially the big ones. However, 
anyone can catch fish in the Laramie 
River in Colorado, and the one who 
knows his business can fill his basket 
twice over and hunt the big fellows in 
their still pools and under the deep, 
shady banks. 





















THE BIG LARAMIE. THE ROCKY SIDES 


The best way to visit this fisherman’s 
utopia is with a camp outfit. There are 
many places along the river that pre- 
sent every facility to the camper. Be- 
sides, you are thoroughly independent, 
and you can move your canvas quarters 
whenever the spirit moves you for a 
change of scene or new waters to con- 
quer. 

If, however, you prefer being housed 
and cooked for, both Glendevey and 
Gleneyre offer excellent comfort and ac- 
commodation. 

The most expeditious way of reaching 
the headwaters of the Laramie is to take 
train from Laramie City, Wyo., via the 
Laramie, Hahn’s Peak & Pacific Rail- 
road to Fox Park, where a stage line 
takes you through a picturesque pine 
forest, striking the river near the state 
line, and keeping close to the east bank 
as far as Glendevey, the stage terminal. 
This is about fourteen miles from the 
very mouth of the stream. 


There is a state road that runs from 
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Fort Collins, Colo., over the mountains 
to Waldon, in North Park, crossing the 
Laramie Valley at the same point. It 
is a beautiful road scenicly, but rather 
precarious. Seven miles of it, exceed- 
ingly steep, hangs on the winding wall 
of a magnificent cafion that bears the 
atrocious name of Dead Man. One trav- 
eling this road is fearful of meeting with 
a wagon at every turn and has an un- 
comfortable feeling that at any moment 
he may fall off the landscape into the 
deep, rocky gorge. 

There are three or four other passes 
through the mountains to the Laramie, 
which can be easily negotiated with an 
automobile, but they are not so attract- 
ive or pleasing. 

However, no matter how one goes to 
the Laramie River in Colorado, he will 
never regret it, and the true sportsman 
will always hold a warm spot in his 
heart for that little mountain valley that 
nestles up so closely to the white peaks 
of the old Medicine Bow. 
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IN IDAHO'S BIG GAME FIELDS 


HARRY H. KINSEY 


Among the Sawtooth Peaks here, in 
Idaho, there can be found most any kind 
of big game that the sportsman is look- 
ing for. Last fall I accompanied a 
party of four into the hills, consisting 
of R. A. Lemmon and A. D. Crothers, 
of Richfield, Idaho, and E. R Crothers 
and D. L. Crothers, of Shoshone, Idaho. 
Mr. Lemmon had put in one season in 
Colorado and a couple of seusons in 
Alaska, hunting big game, and the rest 
had at least killed scores of ducks. Goats 
were to be our long suit, but in the -vicin- 
ity where we expected to hunt, there was 
one particular ram, a foxy old fellow, 
that had acquired the title of the Phan- 
tom Ram. Parties of hunters had been 


after this old fellow for several years, 
often seeing, but never being able to con- 
nect with, him. It was even reported 
that he had black horns, which story 
made the old fellow wanted the more. 
Naturally, our party wanted to have a 
try for him; in fact, that is the reason 
we chose this particular neighborhood 
for this hunt. I knew of better goat 
country, but there were no sheep there. 

Friday morning, which was the last 
day of September, we left Richfield, 
driving a ‘‘four’’ to a three-inch wagon, 
covered. We made fifteen miles and 
nooned at a small creek, where one of 
the boys, having his fly-rod in readiness 


for that purpose, landed three nice trout 
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for dinner. That evening we pulled into 
Hailey in time to get a couple of horses 
shod and purchase a few small articles 
that we remembered we had forgotten 
Richfield, 
stocked up. . 


when we were in where we 

The 1st of October all were feeling 
fine from a big night in the Hailey. 
We Ketchum, where we 
took on four sacks of grain and three 


nooned = at 





TWO MOUNTAIN GOATS KILLED BY MOONLIGHT. 


bales of hay. This was’ emergency feed 
hdor the horses in case of a big snow. We 
taramped at the foot of the summit, our 
ofsrét real night out. During the after- 
‘ndon the boys had killed several grouse, 
and _ breakfast. 
Could we but record those anticipating 


good meat for supper 


yarns that were brought forth the first 
few nights out. These are things that 
have to be realized to be appreciated. 


October 2nd, we pulled to the summit in 
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a drizzling rain, a hard pull of four 
miles; stopped for lunch at 10:30 A. M. 
on Lost River, where nineteen trout were 
caught. Here every man tried out his 
gun, long range, short range and his 
own particular range. Three .35 Rem- 
ington automaties and two .30-30 rifles, 
a Savage and a Winchester, when all 
working at about the same time, can ~ 
certainly make a loud noise. 





R. A. LEMMON ON RIGHT; AUTHOR TO LEFT. 


From now on grouse were plentiful 
and about 4 P. M. we had a round after 
sage chickens. This night, by driving 
until about an hour after dark, caused 
by too much time taken up for target 
practice, we made our permanent camp 
This night, too, we had our first excite- 
ment, which was also an accident. Just 
as we were camping, one of the dogs 
began barking, and away went the other 
two; then we heard growling, barking 

















Of course, it was a bear. 


and fighting. 
Everyone was ready and willing to make 
himself think bear, but when two or 
three of the bravest men arrived on the 


scene, the dogs were working over a 
small poreupine. I think 11 o’eclock 
found us still pulling quills. 

On the 3rd, we had pine squirrels for 
breakfast, and soon, pack-saddles 
lash cinches were brought into 


and 


use, 
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six or eight inches higher up, and good 
Although I had two of the 
finest slow trailers, in the shape of bull 
the 
After an hour’s tramp, all were 
You 
know how your heart thumped, how you 


tracking. 


terriers, still I would rather have 


snow. 

excited over fresh deer tracks. 
were afraid to talk louder than a whis- 
per, and how you examined and patted 


your pet .35 Remington; how you were 











SHEEP COUNTRY. 


horses tailed and all were on the march. 
At 2:30 P. M. we were at our first camp 
in the big game country. We called it 
Camp Satisfaction. It drizzled rain and 
sleet all afternoon; but the tent was 
pitched and camp made while it still 
stormed. Darkness found all in the 
blankets. All hunters know with what 


real joy we welcomed two inches of fresh 
snow as we crawled out that clear morn- 
ing next day. 


Two inches here meant 





just a little nervous as you felt to make 
sure that all those clips were full, and 
in readiness, the morning you struck 
those first The tracks 
were heading towards the next gulch. A 


mowich tracks. 
few moments later, scanning the peaks 
with the glasses, I located a goat trail in 
and later Mr. Billy himself. 
Now came a debate; who should go after 


the snow, 


goat,and who after deer? As traeking 
with the dogs was unnecessary, all came 
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to the conclusion that D. L. wanted goat 
the worst, so we started, leaving the 
other three to try their luck on deer. 

Did you ever climb over a lot of big 
boulders in fresh snow, then up a slip- 
pery cliff? We did. Aft- 
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and looked at me. ‘‘ Where in the d—l 
am I shooting?’’ he asked. ‘‘You are 
excited, and are shooting ten feet high,”’ 
I answered. A goat has wonderful vi- 
tality and, although the three shots had 





er a half hour’s hard 
climbing, we were where 
we thought his goatship 
ought to be. He had 
been there, but evident- 
ly winded us, and was 
now beating it for parts 
unknown. When he 
came in sight he was 
several hundred yards 
away and still going. I 
announced that it was 
too far to shoot, and 
that it was a little goat, 
anyway, but D. L., in 
his eagerness, thought 
that a little excitement 
would do him good, so 
at it he went. I could 
see most of the bullets 
throw up the snow, all 
under. A good many 
bullets went in that 
goat’s direction, I fill- 
ing one gun, while D. L. 
emptied the other. Then 
an accident happened. 
D. L. put a bullet, low 
down, quartering, 
through that cliff-skin- 

















ner. I am not going to 
say how far I think that 
goat was; I might have 
to come down a few notches. When in 
the rear of the goat-slayer, and all out of 
wind, I came up io the goat, it was 
standing blinking at us. Not knowing 
how badly she was wounded, D. L. knelt 
down and gave it three more, then arose 





A. D. CROTHERS (AT RIGHT) AND D. L., CROTHERS (TO LEFT.) 


gone through the body, one even through 
its heart, still it stood on its feet. Go- 
ing down on its knees, it threw its head 
to one side, gave a quiver and slid down 
over the cliff. When it struck, perhaps 
seventy feet below, it broke one horn 























and burst open. Goat entrails were scat- 
tered all over the near-by rocks and 
snow. An hour later and we had made 
our way around and down to D. L.’s 
first goat. He said the killing of this 
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away. D. L. said he could plug him, 
and I took his word for it, for we had 
had enough hunt for one day. We ar- 
rived in camp at 2:30. About 5 o’clock 
we heard a shot down the creek. We 


supposed it was the boys 





HOMEWARD BOUND. 


goat was worth the expense of the whole 
trip. 

We finished dressing the animal and 
left it to freeze. As we started to camp, 
we saw another goat making his way 
around a point, perhaps half a mile 








coming in. Hearing an- 
other shot half an hour 
later, and apparentiy in 
the same place, we be- 
gan to wonder. I took 
my rifle and answered. 
Ten minutes later an- 
other shot out ; 
again I answered, and 
then I piked off in that 
direction. After a while 
I found A. D. When 
pitching camp in the 
same place the year be- 
fore, I had selected the 
place just above where 
two creeks came  to- 
gether. They formed a 
Y and camp was in this 
Y. There happened to 
be falls about the same 
distance up each creek. 
A. D. did not know that 
there were two creeks; 
he had been lost. Half 
the afternoon he had 
tramped up and down 
one side of one creek, 
each time crossing over 
below the fork and 
tramping up and down 
the other side of the 
other creek. The roar 
of the falls had kept him from hearing 
my answering shots. 

Shortly after we had left them, A. D 
had left the other fellows and followed a 
buck’s track. He had jumped the buck 
and tried a shot at long range, but failed 


rang 
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to score. About dark Mr. Lemmon and 
E. R. came tramping in, tired, wet and 
hungry, but they were happy, and we 
knew by that smile that they had scored. 
They had jumped a bunch of five deer, 
killing a doe and buck. Two deer and 
one goat made a good showing for the 
first day’s hunt, even if only the hearts 
and livers were in camp. Then came 
the best part of the trip, those evening 
yarns. 

On the 5th A. D. killed his goat, a 
nice two-year-old billy. The story of 
how A. D. managed to get his 210 


pounds of man-flesh up the eliff, how, 


while E. R. and Mr. Lemmon carried his 
gun, on hands and knees, he coaxed 
those 210 pounds around hair- 
raising places, would make a book. Suf- 
fice it to say that he did great work in 
the end. When the vital moment came 
he killed that unsuspecting goat the first 
shot.’ The goat, being on one side of a 
big boulder and hearing A. D. coming 
up on the other, and thinking that it 
was a band of goats, the young billy 
came around to see. Consider his sur- 
prise at seeing a man all out of breath 
down on knee pointing a gun 
straight at his heart. For a moment, I 
presume, his billy-ship had a notion to 
bunt man, gun and all off, down the 
hill. Then on seeond thought, he decided 
to vamoose, but he had tarried just one 
second too long. Bang went the gun, 
and A. D. had killed his goat at 300 
yards. 

The 6th was spent finding feed for 
the horses and bringing in the game. The 
country was scoured for that phantom 
big-horn. He was jumped late in the 
afternoon, and had headed for the tall 
peaks, where he had probably eluded so 
many hunters. On the 8th all had 
‘‘blood in their eyes.’’ The slogan was 


some 


one 
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Phantom Ram or bust. Half of the 
night before was spent in planning the 
We figured that the five of 
us could practically surround the old 
fellow. Donning our lightest cliff rub- 
bers and leggings, we left camp, E. R. 
and D. L. going straight up the gulch. 
to climb over and guard the west and 
southwest escapes, while Mr. Lemmon, 
A. D. and the writer circled to the east, 
separated and came up on the southeast, 
east and northeast, leaving only the 
north open; but that being straight 
down to camp, we did not think he 
would choose that direction. About 1 
o’clock Mr. Ram was in pretty close 
quarters. However, he was safe had he 
but known it, for nearly everyone was 
at the end of their particular going. 
Half a dozen big boulders were turned 
loose and went crashing down nearly as 
many different directions. Who would 
get the shooting? The question was soon 
answered. Out went Mr. Ram between 
D. L. and E.R. E.R. got the first 
shooting, but the distance was so great 
that even the .35 Remington fell shot. 
However, as was later seen by the tracks, 
he had landed one in the foot. Then 
D. L. opened up. His ram-ship was now 
far below and, as D. L. afterwards said, 
only left a blue streak to shoot at. The 
gun was emptied, D. L. shoved in an- 
other clip, four shots more, then over 
and over went that Ram, to be dressed 
and photographed: nearly at the bottom 
of the cliff. Great rejoicing was ours. 
Shots were fired and hats thrown in the 
air. Our party had scored. On the way 
to eamp, A. D. killed a coyote. 

On the 9th E. R. and A. D. each got a 
sheep. The 10th Mr. Lemmon and the 
writer trailed five big rams all day, re- 
turning to camp by moonlight. When 
within about a mile of camp, we saw two 


campaign. 
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goats on top of a ridge. They were sil- 
houetted between us and the clear sky. 
We made a short, hard climb, did some 
fast bombarding, what we call shoulder 
shooting, for it was impossible to see 
the sights, and we had those two goats 
I wonder if any other hunters ever went 
through the exciting experience of kill- 
ing a mountain goat by moonlight. 

The 11th we brought in game and 
took pictures. The 12th had no success. 
The 13th we trailed two bear; A. D. got 
a deer. The 14th Mr Lemmon caught 
and brought to camp a small kid goat 
D. L. and E. R. trailed a bear and holed 
him in some down timber, caused by a 
snow-slide. They coaxed the dog to go 
in after the ‘‘bear.’’ He came out full 
of porcupine quills. They returned to 
camp. That porcupine made a track 
four inches wide and eight inches long. 
I hope that none of their friends will 
hapen to read these lines, but it was a 
good thing for that poreupine that he 
was not a big grizzly. The 15th we 
stayed in camp. The 16th we hunted 
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lower down, and jumped a bunch of 
whitetail, but failed to seore.. The 17th 
Mr. Lemmon connected with a fine buek. 
The 19th E. R. got a The 20th 
and 21st we had no sueecess. The 22nd 
we hunted new country, the writer con- 
necting with a small buck. The 23rd 
and 24th we moved out to the wagon 
The 25th all hunted deer, D. L. landing 
The 26th we brought in D. L.’s 
The 27th 


goat. 


one. 
deer, and killed a few grouse. 
we were homeward bound 
On this trip it happened that every 
man (except the writer) sueceeded in 
getting exactly the game he wanted. Six 
deer, five mountain goats and three 
mountain sheep killed. In all, 
twenty-seven mountain goats were seen 
In econelusion, I wish to say that this 
party from start to finish was one of the 
jolliest bunch of hunters that ever toted 


were 


guns on a big game hunt. 
I will be glad at any time to answer 


inquiries regarding the best hunting 
My address is 


country in this state. 


Falls City, Idaho. 


HOW’LL YE HAVE IT COOKED? 
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No. 11—Headaches 


“What?” “How?” and “Why?” are the 
three hardest questions known to man, and 
their importance and difficulty of answer is 
in the reverse order in which they are here 
written. None of them can we answer com- 
pletely, for to give a complete answer to 
any one question in the universe would give 
us a starting point from which we might in 
time puzzle out every other answer. In 
many ways the three great questions are 
interlocked, but from another point of view 
we can often tell, in a limited degree, what 
happens without knowing how or why it 
happens—sleep, as an example—or we may 
even know more or less what and how about 
something—the fall of a stone, for instance 
—without knowing anything about the why 
of it. The question “Why?” is apparently 
unanswerable by man, for right behind one 
why? stands another why?—the same old 
unanswered question of the ages, only one 
degree removed. “Why do you eat?” “Be- 
cause I am hungry.” “Why are you hungry?” 
Apparently there is no answer except, “Be- 
cause I have not eaten”—and thus we find 
ourselves going in a mental circle like a pup 
after his tail, and we get nowheres. 

There is probably no better measure of 
one’s mind, compared to other minds, than 
the number of “why?” he can answer. Some 
men can answer thousands; some—say our 
friend the Hottentot—can answer only a 
few. Skipping over all intermediate “whys?” 
in each case, and confining ourselves in this 
short essay to the “why?” that scientific 
thinkers have pushed the farthest back in 
each case, we will now try to seé what is 
behind—but not at the bottom, remember— 
of so many things that go on about us every 
oe, ae of doors; or indoors, too, for the 


distinction is only an artificial one at the 
best. 

To begin. with, all schools of scientific, re- 
ligious, philosophic and all other lines of 
thought, in all countries and all ages, ap- 
pear to be divided into two kinds, namely, 
those who believe, or think, that the uni- 
verse, i. e., everything known to man, is 
composed of only two things, matter and 
energy; and those who hold that there are 
three vital elements, namely, matter, energy 
and life. The only difference between all 
cifferent beliefs, philosophies, religions and 
the things that spring from them, such as 
codes of morals, laws, forms of government, 
etc., is that some think that life is a thing 
by itself, and some think it is only a form 
of energy. Taking care not to tread on 
anyone’s scientific, religious or philosoph- 
ical toes by not touching too much on man 
and his affairs, but limiting ourselves most- 
ly to nature, we will now see if we can give 
more or less reasonable guesses why the 
cactus has thorns and the peach has not? 
Why a mountain goat rolls his eyeball up- 
ward instead of lifting his head? Or why 
a deer can smell better than he can see? 
The answer, summed up, rests practically 
in that keyword, “evolution.” 

Evolution does not have so much to do 
with the “why” of things, as a rule, as with 
the “how” of them, but as we always an- 
swer a “why?” with a “how,” and a “how?” 
with a “what,” and as evolution is the most 
comprehensive “how” we so far have un- 
ravelled, we will here stick to evolution, 
for one ‘lone, self-educated writer, in the 
three days it usually takes to write one of 
these Campfire Talks, cannot very well an- 
swer in twenty-five hundred words the final 
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question of the universe. “Evolution” is 
enough in itself, thank you. 

First, we will see what evolution is. It 
was discovered by Herbert Spencer, and 
about four years later Darwin brought forth 
sufficient proof to make the tremendous 
new idea acceptable to practically all in- 
formed men, regardless of their other be- 
liefs. It simply showed “how” many 
things happen, not “why” they happen, 
hence when understood, is acceptable to 
practically all schools of thought and belief. 

The once rather widespread impression 
that “evolution is that men came down 
from monkeys” is totally wrong, as is the 
also mistaken impression that Darwin was 
the discoverer of evolution. Evolution has 


about as much to do with men and monkeys © 


as falling apples have to do with gravita- 
tion; each is a great universal “law of na- 
ture’—for want of a better term—each is 
equally impersonal in its application. 

At first some good people, not read in 
science, objected because Newton, Galileo 
& Co.—and centuries before them the 
Egyptians—made the earth go around the 
sun instead of letting the sun continue to 
go around the earth as it had always done, 
and as everyone could see it did. But when 
they finally understood that Mr. Newton 
merely meant to remark that “Every par- 
ticle of matter attracts every other particle 
of matter in proportion to its weight, and 
does not attract in proportion to the dis- 
tance they are apart’”—I hope Newton will 
excuse me?—then they ceased to worry 
about the safety of. the sun, and things 
went on as usual. 

“Every particle of matter tends to come 
to a common center, and in doing so tends 
to combine into different forms and to give 
off energy.” That is all there is to the law 
of evolution, expressed in plain every-day 
United States. Not a monkey in it, you no- 
tice. Nor did Newton say that the sun was 
going to fail down on the earth and heat 
things up a bit, besides, naturally, boosting 
the price of gas and Standard oil, even if 
there was the same kind of attraction be- 
tween them, as may now and then be ob- 
served between a handsome widow and a 
rich bachelor. Spencer’s definition of evo- 
lution is more accurate, also somewhat 
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more complicated, and I think a bit harder 
to understand; in fact, his way of putting 
it has become famous for the jaw-breakers 
it contains. If you want the simon-pure ar- 
ticle, look into his immortal “First Prin- 
ciples” and you will get it right between 
the eyes. It is quite a book, and when you 
want some light reading try it. It bent the 
thought of the nineteenth century, just as 
Newton put new light in the stars. Per- 
sonally, I think that Spencer, Newton, 
Shakespeare, Napoleon and Colonel Colt 
are the five greatest men who ever lived. 
Maybe my judgment concerning the last 
one is biased, but then in our younger days 
we all of us learned a good deal through 
the hip. 

To those who want to know “why?” a 
dog turns around three times before he lies 
down, I might suggest Spencer and Darwin, 
but I would probably get the S. P. C. A. 
after me, so we will compromise on Huxley. 
His “Lay Sermons” tell about such things, 
and in simpler, plainer, better English than 
I can ever hope to write. After you have 
read Huxley, then if you want to tackle 
Spencer and Darwin, you will have to do 
so at your own risk. Huxley was their 
translator, much as Charles Lamb re-wrote 
Shakespeare. Each one did his work well 
being to the original about what the head- 
lines in the paper are to the fine print. 

But evolution did not stop with Spencer 
any more than writing stopped with 
Shakespeare, or mathematics stopped with 
Newton. We have added something to each 
of them since; not much, but a little here 
and there that carries the torch another 
foot onward. We have disproved some of 
their non-essential details, but in so doing 
have proved their fundamental greatness. 
The greatness of everything is measured 
by the amount of criticism it can stand. 
Criticism is like beating a carpet; if the 
carpet is shoddy we knock it all to pieces, 
but if it is a good carpet we only drive out 
the dust and leave it cleaner and brighter 
than before. 

Now, to put some things in pill-like form, 
for we have only one thousand words left, 
and no time for any more monkey business. 
As keys they will “unlock many a door we 
howl! without.” Each, of course, is disput- 
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able, but everything is, even Euclid, Web- 
ster and the tariff. Now, then: 

Truth is the preponderance of probabil- 
ity. In everything there is the element of 
truth and of error, and a thing is true in 
just the proportion it is probable. If the 
human mind could grasp just one truth in 
all its phases, then we would have a start- 
ing point, and could probably solve the 
question of the universe. But the human 
mind is limited and exists for only a lim- 
ited time, and with a limited mind working 
during a limited time, one cannot draw com- 
prehensive conclusions about an unlimited 
subject existing over an unlimited time. 

Time is merely the succession of events. 
if nothing happened — i. e., if nothing 
moved — there would be no such thing as 
time. That time is something apart from 
other things, and that it flows along some- 
thing like a river, is only a convenient 
mode of thought, just as is the atomic 
theory. No one who has studied the sub- 
ject claims that such a thing as an atom 
or a molecule exists. Matter may be like 
a glass of jelly instead of like a bag of shot, 
for all we know. ; 

What matter and energy is no man has 
the faintest idea. We know matter only 
through the effects of energy, and we know 
energy only through the effects of matter; 
thus we are reduced to reasoning in a cir- 
cle. There may be, and probably are, other 
things in the universe besides matter and 
energy—and life—that are totally beyond 
the power of the human mind to grasp, or 
that we vegatables and animals, microbes 
and insects have no senses to realize. Such 
minds may or may not develop in time, 
either on this earth or on some other 
planet, and such minds by no means need 
be in human heads. 

“Man is the greatest thing in the world,” 
but nobody except man ever said so. The 
clearest form of reasoning known to man 
is mathematics, but vaguely we feel a fal- 
lacy in every line of mathematics. Even if 
there are two, or only one, kind of lines 
in the universe we do not know. Curvature 
may be as necessary a condition of a line 
as is extension, hence all lines must be 
curves, or there may be two kinds of. lines 
—curved lines and straight lines. So far 


we have never found a straight line in na- 
ture, and Euclid’s totally unsupported as- 
sumption that “a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points’ may 
in time have to be reversed into, “The 
shortest distance between two points is a 
line with the least curvature.” 

On the straight lines rests all our ideas 
of unlimited time, unlimited space and the 
unlimited in general, and this is unthink- 
able. Because unthinkable is no reason, 
however, why it may not be so, as we have 
just seen how our thinking is necessarily 
limited. Maybe the straight line itself is 
unthinkable, or even does not exist; hence 
all our conclusions’ based on it may be 
wrong? 

In all things man seems unable to reason 
very far without coming right back to his 
starting point, thus reasoning—figuratively 
speaking, of course—in a circle. At the 
end of every line of human thought is a 
paradox, whith is merely saying the same 
thing in other words. Our efforts to define 
matter and energy is perhaps our best il- 
lustration of this mental handicap. If we 
had ten senses instead of five we might 
have at least twice as good minds from 
having twice as much data to reason with. 

Evolution never stops, and other crea- 
tures — superhumans — may in time evolve 
out of the present human species, even 
with man still on earth and more advanced 
than today. One species evolves out of 
another, and there is no evidence whatever 
to show that the human species is the end 
of a branch. In time men may be to a 
still evolved species, sprung from man or 
evolved from still another species—insect, 
for instance—as horses today are to men. 
Such an idea is not exactly pleasant to ~ 
man’s vanity, but then man is not running 
the universe, and it is very questionable if 
he is the most important thing in it. “No 
one but man ever said so.” 

Speaking of man as masculine, he is dis- 
tinctly second to woman, as the female is 
the direct and more important element in 
the sexes. The element of sex does not 
appear till high up in the scale’of evolu- 
tion, and things are first sexless, then two- 
sexed in one individual, then they divide 
into male and female. The male in the 
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higher planes of evolved life seems to be 
but a sort of detached fighting, feeding and 
fertilizing organ of the female of the same 
species. A little farther down the scale the 
female seems to practically have the male 
included within herself, much as higher 
types carry their unborn, but not yet fully 
developed and detached young. Thus the 
male, whether attached or detached, is sec- 
ondary to the female. Man isn’t lord of 
creation; woman is. If any man doubts 
this, let him get married and he will mighty 
soon find out. 

The males exist for the female; the fe- 
male exists for the young; the young ex- 
ist for the species, and the species exist to 
furnish food for some other species. Just 
why all species exist in a sort of dog-eat- 
dog fashion, no one knows. It is a case, 
as the Chinese say, of “Man eat duck, duck 
eat worm, worm eat man,” and so on 
around the circle indefinitely. Man fur- 
nished food to all manner of other species, 
from unnumbered varieties of microbes 
(sickness) to worms, wolves and buzzards. 
Feeding to vultures is a regular method of 
“burial” in India, and remember that about 
half the human race live in”Asia. You, | 
and our friends do not make up the entire 
human species, nor is our way the only 
way things are done. 

It is about time we cut out this head- 
ache stuff and contemplated that immortal! 
remark that passed between the governors 
of North and South Carolina. But from 
all accounts that was-practically the same 
thing, only in a more condensed and easily 
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flowing form than I have been able to 
evolve here. However, “’tis a sign of 
friendship,” as good old Jack Falstaff says, 
“So here’s to you; may you live long and 
prosper,” as another good old friend of 
ours, Rip Van Winkle, has it. I hope I have 
not put you into a twenty-year sleep with 
this talk, for gold is heavy and will not 
take a keen edge, nor that I have tampered 
lightly with subjects of grave import. “A 
little laughing gas makes a difficult opera- 
tion easier,” at least so says my friend Doc. 
Davenport, the fang-grabber, when he bores 
and fills and extracts teeth and tens from 
those who are in a position where they 
can’t talk back. There is a whole philos- 
ophy in that remark, just as there is a 
world of humorous wisdom in Doc, a rare, 
rare friend. 

Humor is a part of wisdom, anyhow, for 
all there is to humor is to see an obvious 
connection in things usually wide apart— 
or the reverse—and then to express it kind- 
ly and concisely. So if some disagree with 
what is here written, take it good natured- 
ly, as no disrespect to anyone’s opinion is 
meant, while the general principles out- 
lined, if rightly applied, will perhaps give 
the best guess that scientific thought has 
so far to offer concerning many detailed 
things—far too numerous even to catalogue 
here—that are dangling their question 
marks before us everywhere we look. Be- 
sides, this is not a heavyweight, high-brow 
iecture, but merely a chat beside a smoul- 
dering campfire. 






































Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted. after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such in- 
formation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 
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A Retrospect and Plea for Montana Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—To the old-timers of afternoon; now I can’t hit anything.” The 


Montana the gradual disappearance of all 
game and fur is a source of sorrow. That 
it is a condition and not a theory anyone 
of even twenty years’ residence knows. To 
those of longer experience afield it has oper- 
ated in either sending them to Alaska, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Nova Scotia, etc., if they can 
afford it, or devoting the hours of their vaca- 
tions to attempts to catch a few trout. 

Last year a party of soldiers hunted in the 
Blackfoot Valley and brought out thirty-odd 
head of deer and some elk This year about 
fifty hunted there again (with Spitzer bul- 
lets) and got six deer and reported wounding 
one or two elk Several citizens mentioned 
licenses and were informed that “soldiers do 
not need licenses.” If not, why not? 

Since the license system has been put in 
effect in Montana I have always owned one, 
but mino has never been asked for by any 
warden, ranger, sheriff or constable. Many 
others tell the same story. 

Last fall the mountains have, in all direc- 
tions, been full of Indians. I saw one outfit 
a few cays before Christmas with a great 
many horses, and their packs seemed pretty 
full. Of course it might have been rags or 
junk, but I would like to know. My packs 
arc full when [I start, and almost empty 
when [| return. 

Some time ago while watching some 
clerks, rangers and others employed by or in 
the forest service shooting with pistols and 
revolvers, a ranger made the remark: “Last 
fall I killed eight grouse with that gun one 
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Montana limit is five grouse of any one 
kind per day, but this man did not specify. 

As to our fish: Last winter and spring 
whitefish were peddled from door to door at 
5 cents per pound. Not one of them had a 
torn mouth. I do not regret them, but now 
comes our honorable board of fish commis- 
sioners and proposes to stock Flathead and 
other large lakes with Lake Superior white- 
fish. These will not take a bait or fly; there 
is only one way to catch them, and that is 
with a net. When a fish company gets to 
netting these lakes will they return the trout 
caught? They will use gill nets, and then 
the trout might as well be kept, or they will 
use seines and take the trout because they 
have them. Couer d’Alene Lake was 
stocked with these brutes some years ago; 
also perch and bass. Now I would like to 
see even a small string of trout from there 

I would suggest: (1) The abolishment of 
the second amendment to the constitution. 
Fine and confine all persons carrying arms 
unless in the hunting season, at the trap 
grounds or on the pistol and rifle range. 

(2) All forest rangers, police and sheriffs 
to carry no firearm of a less caliber than 
.450 and not to exceed in powder strength 
20 grains of black powder or exceed in 
length of barrel 2 inches. 

(3 All game wardens to be on a civil serv- 
ice basis; no more politics. ° 

(4) In all forest reserves forbid the use 
of any trap larger than a double spring 2 
at all times. 
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(5) Forbid hunting bear or cat with dogs, 
under every and all excuses, but with due 
safeguards hunt lion. 

(6) Increase the bounty on felis concolor 
to $500 per animal. 

(7) Allow but one deer with horns for a 
number of years. 

(8) Allow but fifteen days big-game hunt- 
ing—December ist to 15th. This will keep 
the dude and tho tenderfoot at home, and 
then he won’t shoot a man or horse; be- 
sides, it will give a hunter a chance to stalk 
his game, and if wounded. get it. 

(9) Put a cash value on all game and 
prosecute by this means under both the 
civil and criminal procedure. 

(10) To a convicted violator of the game 
or fish {aw forbid the issuance of a license 
for a stated period under penalty to the 
agent issuing or the grantee. 

That the foregoing is liable to raise a fuss 
is possible. I never saw an omelette made 
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without breaking eggs, but the condition 
needs immediate attention and I hope will 
do so in the Legislature soon to sit. I do 
not cxpect my method of cure to be ac- 
cepted, as it would be too great a change 
from our present careless. slip-shod way of 
attending to game preservation, not alone 
here in Montana, but all over the United 
States. MED. HIBERN. 
Montana. 


{It is evident from the $500 bounty sug- 
gested by our correspondent on cougar that 
he has a true appreciation of this animal’s 
great destructiveness on game, especially 
deer and young elk; but we believe the 
suggested open season on big game is too 
far advanced for any of the United States. 
September 15 (or September ist) to October 
15th or 20th, would, we believe be far better 
for Montana.—HEditor. ] 


Fun With the Short Guns 


Naturalists would tell you that snowshoe 
rabbit was not the proper name, but as that 
is the name which they usually answer to, 
we will consider it good enough for our pres- 
ent purpose, and, steering clear of the natu- 


ralist and his unpronoynceable scientific 
names, proceed with the story that concerns 
just the plain, ordinary, every-day snow- 


shoe rabbit. Just why they should be called 
by this name so generally is not difficult to 
understand when one for the first time sees 
their tracks in the newly-falien snow; and 
the snowshoe rabbit is a prolific track- 
maker, and his tracks are anything but 
small, believe me. In newly-fallen snow, es- 
pecially if of great depth, other rabbits with 
a lady-like hoof would likely become hope- 
lessly bogged at the first attempt to navi- 
gate the snowy deep, but our snowshoe rab- 
bit manages to move around readily enough 
on even the deepest and most downy of 
snow, this due to large fect which spread 
out as they are brought into use, distribut- 
ing his weight over such a large territory 
that to sink in the snow, be it ever so light, 
but slightly, is impossible. Being able to 
thus ramble around, there is nothing quite 
so certain as that the snowshoe readily ob- 
tains his three square per day—or, rather, 
per night—and always seems equally satis- 
fied with the bark of trees from a near-to- 
his-roosting-place orchard as from the barks 
of trees and shrubbery nearer his home. 

If one is compelled to depend on his abil- 
ity to shoot enough rabbits—snowshoe rab- 
bits, I mean—under ordinary conditions to 
sustain life for any great length of time, in 
any country in which I have found them, 
he would die very shortly a very hungry 
man. In deer hunting one will often find 
plenty of snowshoe rabbit sign; in fact, in 
places the sign may be so abundant as to 


lead one to think that with a “scatter gun” 
it would be but necessary to turn it loose a 
couple of times in nearly any direction, only 
taking the precaution to direct its fire in the 
direction of the thickest brush, and devote 
the rest of the day to picking ’em up. Judg- 
ing from the tracks that lead every-which- 
way, and the shrubbery that has-been barked 
by the sharp teeth of the snowshoe, the 
rabbit, or more properly speaking, rabbits, 
must be there or, at least, not far distant, 
and without doubt they are near, but find 
them—that’s the difficult part of the propo- 
sition. 

Turning white, with the approach of win- 
ter as they do, no doubt accounts for their 
being so difficult to see readily, for Mr. 
Snowshoe, provided he lays low (and he usu- 
ally does) being of the snowy white color as 
he is, so nearly blends with the snow in 
which he makes his home as to be almost 
invisible. The few that one will see often 
will be but a few feet distant, sometimes 
permitting one to all but step on them be- 
fore they, with reluctance, will leave the 
cozy corner they have made for themselves 
in the snow, which they probably consider 
a sort of haven of refuge due to its pro- 
tective color. 

In summer they are about as difficult to 
find, at least, that has been my experience, 
as they are of a brownish gray color then, 
which at that time of year is also a pro- 
tection, for, seldom moving in the daytime 
unless forced to, his color blends with his 


. Surroundings almost perfectly and as a con- 
“sequence, winter or summer, usually, the 


snowshoe has but little to fear from the 
man with a gun. 

But during the fall just past the snow- 
shoe evidently failed to consult the weather 
prophet, and here is where he made the mis- 
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take of his life. Gradually he found his 
summer garb changing to the snowy white 
that had always been his to wear during the 
winter, and which had afforded ample pro- 
tection when he was a dweller among the 
snowy wastes. But snow failed to appear 
at the usual time. The snowshoe had aban- 
doned his summer coat and with his new 
one of ermine hue, which contrasted sharply 
with his surroundings, he lived in deadly 
fear of falling an easy prey to that dread 
monster, the man with the gun. 

Jay, my brother, was the party to dis- 
cover that rabbits could be hunted and 
found.. To him something over one hundred 
of the snowshoes can directly attribute 
their abbreviated life. When at Jay’s place 
late one night and he showed me by the 
light of “the lantern dimly burning” no less 
than fifty-seven snowshoe rabbits, drawn 
and hanging in neat rows on the side of the 
hen-house, I could only declare that I did not 
believe my eyes. Fifty-seven snowshoe rab- 
bits! I was absolutely certain that I had 
not seen that many in ten years! Jay’s dis- 
covering that there were rabbits for the 
looking was accidental. He had been shoot- 
ing ruffed grouse with his single-shot .22 
Smith & Wesson pistol when a snowshoe 
hopped out of the thick brush, to be prompt- 
ly tumbled over with the .22. In going to 
pick it up, another made its appearance, 
and before Jay had his “front feet” on the 
first one he had shot, he killed two or three 
more. Then he went to hunting snowshoes 
in earnest. The rest of the day, with a part 
of the next, netted him the fifty-seven I had 
seen. 
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The next forenoon my little boy. Howard, 
with a Marble Game Getter, ard myself 
with my .38 S. & W. Special, feund our- 
selves in the game. If I remember rightly, 
the “Getier” accounted for seven in How- 
ard’s hands, while the .38 special had nine 
straight to its credit, a tenth snowshoe draw- 
ing three bullets in his direction before he 
decided to lay down and die. Jay, with his 
.22 pistol had fully as many as he should 
have had, but could have shot several more 
but for giving several of the best chances to 
Howard. Jay can see game of any kind in 
places where a Siwash couldn’t. With the 
“Getter” that afternoon I ran the total for 
that gun up to fifteen or sixteen, while Jay 
was close alongside with his .22. A few 
hours the next day wound up the game prac- 
tically, for, although the snow failed to ar- 
rive for a week or so after, for some un- 
accountable reason more rabbits were not 
to be readily found. The ecnes we had killed 
—I think we had exactly 105—were all shot 
on less than a half section of ground, and 
though we hunted for rabbits on other 
ground just as favorable, and where signs 
were just as abundant, we could but find 
only an occasional snowshoe. Explain if 
you can; it’s past me. 

The rabbits were killed in the river bot- 
tom where the brush and timber was the 
thickest; the more brush the more snow- 
shoes. Had there been snow on the ground 
I doubt if one rabbit in twenty would have 
been shot at over twenty-five feet; that is, 
provided any with snow on the ground could 
have been found. As it was, the rabbits evi- 
dently knew they were in danger and usu- 


A few of the snowshoes. 
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ally, with a hop, skip and a jump, would 
hike for other parts. Before going far, how- 
ever, they would evidently change their 
minds and stop. A few were shot at a 
range of but a few feet, but the bulk of them 
were shot at ranges exceeding twenty yards. 
Jay had two to his credit at over fifty 
yards; Howard with the 22 barrel to the 
“Getter” had one at about forty, while two 
of mine with the Special were shot at about 
thirty-five yards. The longest shot was with 
the “Getter” at one across a low-lying piece 
of ground fully one hundred yards. When 
I touched the trigger the rabbit went to 
earth just as dead as if shot with a full- 
grown gun. This was with the .22 barrel. 

In shooting these rabbits, besides having 
a bit of fun with the short guns, we learned 
several things—one of these being that the 
“Game Getter” will kill rabbits and ruffed 
grouse quite readily. To test the short bar- 
rel, several rabbits were shot with it; also 
several grouse, though I had tested it quite 
thoroughly on grouse previous to the rabbit 
shooting. The .44 barrel to the “Getter” 
with shot comes in handy late at night when 
too dark to see the sights on a rifle or pis- 
tol, and, at moderate ranges, will kill small 
game readily enough. The .22 barrel will 
kill anything any .22 will which uses the 
same cartridges. I have had no chance to 
try the round ball .44 load on game. Con- 
cerning this gun and its desirability for 
small game shooting I shall have more to 
say a little later. It can be taken as fact, 
however, that many men for many purposes 
will find it quite valuable. 

The shot cartridges for the “Getter” were 
Winchester smokeless loaded with No. 10 
shot. Most of the .22 work was with the .22 
long rifle smokeless, greased, hollow pointed 
Winchester cartridges. I think—in fact, am 
certain—that these have greater killing 
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power than any .22 rim fire cartridge I have 
ever used. The. 38 Special was used with 
the sharp shoulder bullet, U. M. C. cartridge 

These cut the clean hole in a target the 
makers claim for it, but, believe me, it cuts 
a mighty ragged one in a rabbit. Before 
trying them on rabbits a few ruffed grouse 
were shot with them, but these few demon 

strated clearly enough that they were better 
for punching wad-cutter holes in paper than 
for killing grouse. Oh, yes; they would kill 
all right, but they made a had mess of the 
grouse. The recoil to these cartridges is 
very slight; in fact, hardly noticeable, andi 
those who are looking for Something for tar- 
get, but which has slight recoil, and a cart- 
ridge that will punch the clean-cut hole, so 
much desired by the target shooter, and just 

where he wants it, these should please. 

But I was talking about rabbits. As near- 
ly as I can remember, it has been something 
like twenty-seven years since | tasted any- 
thing in the rabbit line. This is due to rab- 
bits that year in our section having been 
diseased. No; rabbits as food have never 
looked good to me since then. The dispo- 
sition Jay makes of the snowshoes—that’s 
his patent. Anyone infringing on his rights 
will meet instant death. The second offense 
will be punishable by death by slow torture. 
The following may throw a bit of light on a 
dark subject, however: His hens are shell- 
ing out the eggs at a never-before-heard-of 
rate, while “between cackles” every biddy on 
the ranch, and I might include the roosters 
are singing more or less in concert, some- 
thing that sounds very much like this: 


“Rabbits young and rabbits old, 

Rabbits hot and rabbits cold, 

Rabbits tender and rabbits tough— 
Seems to me we've had rabbits enough!” 


ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Bear Hunting in Arkansas With Dogs 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am just back from 
my bear hunt in Arkansas and am glad to 
be able to give you a good aceount of my 
dogs. We jumped six bears and killed six 
bears, putting three biggest up trees, and 
the dogs stretching two of the others on the 
ground. The other one would have climbed, 
but the dogs would not let him and would 
have strung him in a short time if one of 
the boys had not killed him. Five of the six 
a were males, and none under 3 years 
old. 


In the past seven years of my experience 
hunting bears in the cane brakes I never 
knew of but one bear to climb, and that was 
an old fat she, George H. Robertson. who was 
my partner on this hunt and who has hunted 
bear for thirty years in this country, advises 
me that he never knew a pack of dogs to 
make the record ours did this year. My two- 











A bear that the dogs treed in 40 minttes. 


quarter Airedale, quarter bloodhound and 
half foxhound dogs are sure some dogs, and 
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my Airedales are hard to beat. We had one 
bull dog in the pack that was the equal of an 
Airedale, running with the hounds and al- 
ways ready when needed to help in the fight. 
He was with us last year and has learned 
the game so that he was not seriously 
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hurt, though bitten a couple of times rather 
severely. We did not run any bear longer 
than one and a half hours, and the big one 
whose picture I am enclosing was put up a 
tree in forty minutes after he was jumped. 
Illinois. THOMAS P. REEP. 


We Pass the Question Along to Others 





It has the tail of a whitetail deer. 











Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed you will 
find two photographs of a 275-pound deer 
which was killed about twenty-five miles 
from Juarez, Mexico. Same was found 


among a bunch of some black-tail deer, of 
which two or three bucks were also killed. 
The first mentioned weighed more than the 
largest of the others, but it had a white tail 
and its antlers were of the same shape as a 


A view showing shape of antlers, 


common white-tail deer, but larger also. No 
white-tail deer are found in that section, 
where there are no mountains, but it is a 
country full of sandy hillocks. I would like 
to know what kind of a deer it was that « 
weighed more than a black-tail, that had a 
white tail and antlers similar to those of a 
white-tail, but much larger ones. 
Chih., Mexico. J. A. THACKER. 


An Elk Hunt in Wyoming 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On August 29, 1912, 
I left my home near Malvern, Iowa, on my 
seventh annual hunt for big game in the 
West. Five days thereafter I was heading 
out of Cody, Wyo., for the hunting grounds. 
This time I had placed myself in the care 
of J. S. Barbee, and decided to diverge from 
my former route. I went up the north fork 
of the Shoshone for some distance and, turn- 
ing to the right, headed for Jones Creek. In 
this vicinity I hunted four days, drawing a 
blank as to results. The only evidence of 


elk was the remains of two animals which 
had evidently been killed during the closed 
season. 

I left the Jones Creek camp and headed 
toward Lemar Creek. We remained here 
four days; results no better than at Jones 
Creek. Our next “trek” was for the Miller 
Creek country. While pursuing our way 
along the Galena trail we saw two moose, 
but, of course, decided not to disturb them. 
On September 18th we were fortunate 
enough to stalk and kill a deer. 
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The next day about noon [ found some elk 
tracks which [ thought fresh enough to fol- 
low. I was rewarded for my persistence, for 
about 3 o’clock I came upon a fine-looking 
six-point elk lying down. When I was with- 
in fifty steps of him he attempted to make 
his “get-away,” but was not quick enough, 
falling at the report of my gun. The next 
day my prize was brought into camp, and 


The secretary of agriculture has issued 
a proclamation absolutely prohibiting the 
killing of deer on Kadiak island for a 
period of two years. The new regulation 
went into effect on December 10, 1912. That 
the subject is of pertinent interest is shown 
by the following statement issued by Gov- 
ernor Clark on December 11, last: 

“Nearly twenty years ago one of the res- 
idents of Kadiak obtained from Southeast- 
ern Alaska a pair of young deer and turned 
them loose on Kadiak island. The white 
residents of the island have carefully pro- 
tected them and there are now between 
thirty and fifty deer on Kadiak and Long 
islands. The heavy fall of volcanic ash 
from the eruption of Mt. Katmai in June 
last, buried the vegetation to such a depth 
at the usual feeding grounds of the deer 
that they were driven down near the beach 
and the natives have been killing them as 


The McLean bill for federal protection of 
migratory birds was passed without opposi- 
tion by the Senate on January 22d and sent 
over to the House. John B. Burnham, pres- 
ident of the American Game Protective and 
Propagation Association, through the ef: 
forts of which the matter of federal protec- 
tion was brought to an issue, was present. 
He said: 

“The passage of this bill is the greatest 
step in the right direction that has ever 
been made in the cause .of game protection 
in this country. If the bill passes the House 
and becomes a law, we shall be in a posi- 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the January 
number of your magazine I see a picture of 
a 75-pound coyote and an Airedale terrier, 
written up and sent in by Mr. Stevens of 
Colorado. 

Now, I would like to know, as well as 
other sportsmen of this locality, how large 
these Colorado coyotes really do grow? 
Here in Southern California I never did see 
any coyote of such size as Mr. Stevens 
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the day following this we broke camp and 
headed for Cody, via Sulphur Mine Cabin, 
Job’s ranch and the Sunlight Basin. 

Not the least of my pleasures on this hunt 
was my good fortune in securing the serv- 
ices of Mr. J. S. Barbee as guide and packer. 
He is familiar with the country and strictly 
reliable. LIVINGSTONE SUITS. 
Iowa. 





an easy means of obtaining fresh meat. 
The matter was recently reported to the 
governor’s office by Game Warden Tolman 
of Seward and Deputy Marshal Armstrong 
of Kadiak, who advised that the people of 
Kadiak were desirous of having measures 
taken to protect the deer from extermina- 
tion. Governor Clark immediately recom- 
mended to the secretary of agriculture that 
a regulation be issued establishing a close 
season on Kadiak and Long islands in order 
that the deer might be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to increase to such number as would 
make them a valuable source of food sup- 
ply for the residents of these islands. The 
governor’s office has been advised by tele- 
graph from the department of agriculture 
that the secretary has issued a regulation 
effective December 10, 1912, absolutely pro- 
hibiting the killing of deer on Kadiak and 
Long islands for a period of two years.” 


tion to save from extinction many species 
of valuable game and insectivorous birds 
that are otherwise doomed.” 

Concerning the passage of this legisla- 
tion, Dr. William T. Hornaday says: “The 
American people must resolutely take hold 
of this matter and enact your bill into law, 
or else see our migratory birds entirely ex- 
terminated. Already seven species of mi- 
gratory birds have been exterminated with- 
in our own times, and at least fourteen 
others are now threatened with extermina- 
tion. Should not this be sufficient to teach 
the American people an adequate lesson?” 


speaks of. Not that I doubt Brother Ste- 
vens’ word, but it’s a known fact that some 
game vary in size in different countries; 
possibly this is the case in this instance. 
Each winter I get from twelve to thirty 
coyotes, and have yet to see one that would 
weigh 75 pounds—only about the half of it. 
I have weighed them time and time again 
when I thought it possible I had an excep- 
tionally large one. The largest I know of 
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was killed some six years ago in Kern 
county, near Bakersfield. This one weighed 
4814 pounds and was the largest ever seen 
there by ranchers. He was known as “Bob” 
by his bob-tail. How he ever lost it no one 
knew. I have seen one killed by another 
party that weighed 42 pounds. Most of 
these coyotes vary between 30 and 40 
pounds, or less. 

Now. I believe I have an Airedale that 
can whip any of these California coyotes, 
if they don’t weigh over 50 pounds; at least, 
he has done so, but am sure he would be no 
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match for a 75-pound brute like these Colo- 
rado coyotes. 

I find the badger puts up the hardest 
fight of any for its size and weight. What 
do the rest of you brother sportsmen think 
that own good dogs? G. L. HARKER. 

California. 


Mr. Harker and other coyote coursers wil! 
be interested in the article in this number 
on the subject of the weight of coyotes by 
Harry Petrie, one of Colorado’s oldest and 
most successful coyote killers.—Editor. 


Bring on Your 75-Pound Coyotes 


In our January number we published an 
article and photograph from one of our 
valued contributors, Sam Stevens, describ. 
ing the fighting ability of a 75-pound coyote, 
the photograph showing what purported to 
be a coyote weighing this much. In this 
connection we have received a letter from 
Harry Petrie, now a successful stockman of 
Nevada, but formerly superintendent of the 
Denver Union Stockyards Co. of Denver and 
a life-long sportsman. 

For many years previous to his removal 
to Nevada, a couple of years ago, Mr. Petrie 
owned what we considered the best pack 
of coyote greyhounds in the West (we have 
coursed coyotes with them ourselves on sev- 
eral occasions), and it was usual for him 
to catch thirty or forty coyotes every year 
with these dogs. It is not our aim to dis- 
parage Mr. Stevens’ statement, but it oc- 
curred to us after receiving Mr. Petrie’s 
letter that possibly he might have been in 
error in regard to the actual weight of this 
particular coyote. An incident in our own 
hunting life has led us to believe that such 
a mistake could easily be made. Ten years 
ago we were hunting lions with Homer 


Goff near Meeker, Colo. We killed a par- 
ticularly big tom cat (lynx rufus) one day 
which Homer thought -would weigh 45 
pounds. We ourselves thought it would go 
40, and said so, but when the steelyards 
were used at the ranch that night (the same 
steelyards, by the way, which weighed all 
of Colonel Roosevelt’s lions and cats on his 
first trip to Colorado) we found the cat only 
weighed 28 pounds. 


Mr. Petrie’s letter follows: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have weighed 
many coyotes and have caught with my 
dogs hundreds of them. Frequently when I 
caught a particularly large one I would 
weigh it. I have also weighed some that 1 
thought exceptionally light. The heaviest 
coyote I ever weighed tipped the beam at 
38 pounds, and the lightest (which was full 
grown) coyote I ever weighed went even 
23 pounds. While I wouldn’t want to get 
into an argument over this or any other 
subject with Eddie Crossman, yet I believe 
you would be safe in offcring $1,000 for a 
60 or 75-pound coyote, provided he wasn’t 
full of lead or water when weighed. 

Nevada. H. PETRIE. 


Mr. Booth Defines His Position on Sportsmanship 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the January 
number of Outdoor Life, on page 82, a gen- 
tleman who signs his name G. A. Pritchett, 
seems to take exception to what I said in 
the November number regarding an article 
in the July number by “Bill.” He starts off 
by saying that all this talk of pitting your 
wits against the game hunted is child’s 
talk, or at least to him. Before he gets 
done he tells us a fable of the two hunters 
who took up positions on each side of a 
lake and how many shots they each picked 
out of their clothes and skin. Wonder what 
kind of talk that is. The writer would say, 
too foclish for children. 

He mentions the still hunter going to the 
salt lick, caching himself in a blind, and 
when the deer came, shooting them down 


without any warning. I quite agree with 
him in this. Here in Canada it is an illegal 
act to do this, and a heavy fine is attached 
if convicted. So you can easily see I was 
not upholding that kind of hunting. 

He gays this is the sporting way, accord- 
ing to Hulbert and Bill. I will have to 
kindly ask him to withdraw this statement 
so far as I am concerned. It is up to Bill 
to speak for himself. 

He seems to object to the word “sport” 
being used in connection with hunting. He 
is certainly wrong in this. I believe 75 per 
cent or more of the hunting is done for the 
sport it affords. I can only conceive of two 
kinds of hunters: The one who hunts for 
sport; the other who, like our North Amer- 
ican Indian, hunts because he is hungry and 




















wants the meat for food for himself and 
family. Mr. Pritchett can put himself where 
he choses in this game. I hunt for the 
sport it affords. 

Now, what about that .35 Special he talks 
about? Who makes it? The Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., alsu the Marlin Co., 
make a .32 Special. The Winchester peo- 
ple make a .35 W. C. F., 1895 model; they 
also make a .35 self-loading rifle, but dc 
not call either of these .35 Special. The 
Remington Arms Co. make a .35 auto-load- 
ing rifle, but they do not call it a .35 Spe- 
cial. I do not mean to say there is not one 
but show me. He ends up with saying he 
would like to hear from others—humane of- 





Editor Outdoor Life:—The following item 
has been going the rounds of the local pa- 


pers: 

Last week four men of Lowell went hunt- 
ing in the Paradise district (Arizona) and 
killed three female deer, for which they were 
taken in custody by a ranger of the Chiri- 
cahua forest reserve, and, before the justice 
of the peace of Paradise, were fined $25 
each. The hunters had to pawn their watches 
to pay the fine, ? 

I think the forest officers are deserving 
of all praise for endeavoring to~ have the 


game laws enforced. It is said that owing 


to lack of support in some states, there is a 
strong inclination to not allow forest offi- 
cers to act as game wardens, which is a 
great step backward, and Llow to game pres- 
Influence should be brought to 


ervation 





The article appearing in your January, 
1913, issue by Mr. I. M. Barager, headed “A 
One-day’s Bag of Bears,” does not sound just 
right to me. It might have the effect of 
keeping some timid hunters from venturing 
into the woods. Of course, I do not claim 
to know it all about bears, but I have never 
known of a bear, black, brown, grizzly, or 
any other kind, attacking a man unless 
wounded, cornered or in defense of its 
young. I might be able to “swallow” the 
account of the mother bear referred to in 
Mr. Barager’s narrative, showing signs of 
fight, but as to the cubs, weighing only 
125 pounds each—NEVER! 

Wel! do ¥ remember some twenty years 
ago, when but a lad of 15. an incident that 
happened while I was fishing. I was sitting 
by the stream eating my lunch, when to 
my surprise and discomfort a large grizzly 
came down to the stream from the opposite 
side, I presume to get a drink. From the 
stories [| had heard about bears, I thought 
my time had come. All the sins that I had 
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ficers and Sunday school teachers barred. 

Boys, why should these two classes of 
people be barred? Are they not a good class 
of people? I have always been taught to 
respect these people. We all should. There 
is no reason why a Sunday school teacher 
should not make a first-class hunter and 
genuine sport. I would say bar none. It 
you have brains let us hear from you; why 
not? We all have our own ideas of hunting 
and sport. It was not my intention to con- 
demn every fellow who hunted with dogs or 
thought different than I do. What I did 


speak most strongly against in the Novem- 
ber number was the unprincipled advantage 
dog hunters took of the game. 

Canada. 


HULBERT BOOTH. 


bear on the chief and district foresters in 
protest against such a step being taken. 

It may interest you to know that self and 
brothers killed a male jaguar in the Chiri- 
cahua mountains last January. He took off 
a neighbor’s wolf trap, losing drag a few 
feet from where caught. We killed him in 
a shallow cave the third day after. He 
measured 7 feet 9 inches and 23 inches 
round head in front of ears and was very 
heavy bodied; but we couldn’t get body 
out, it was so rough. He was beautifully 
marked. He was shot with a U. S. .45-70 
made in 1878 at Frankfort Arsenal. Have 
used quite a number and all have done their 
work with no misfires. Wouldn’t care to 
use smokeless made that long. 

Arizona. F. H. HANDS. 





ever committed against God and man were 
quickly recounted in my mind. Instead of 
his bearship dashing across the stream to 
devour me, I was exceedingly pleased to see 
him beat a hasty retreat in an opposite dil- 
rection after observing me. I assure you 
that the fish did not look good to me in that 
locality that day, but I escaped that vicious 
(?) beast just the same. 

Just think of the plight the hunter of old 
would have been in with his old muzzle- 
loader had he come in contact with those 
bears encountered by Mr Barager and his 
partner with their (no doubt) modern high- 
power rifles! 

Let us hear from other hunters regarding 
the attacks of bears on man. 

Montana. A. SHOWME. 


We think our correspondent’s point is well 
taken. He is right in his judgment that a 
bear will not usually attack a man unless 
wounded, cornered or in defense of its 
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young. It would seem to us that for the 
whole bear family to join in the general 
melee as described by Mr. Barager would be 
a most unheard-of thing to happen. While 
we realize the fact that no two animals will 
always act exactly alike under the same con- 
ditions when fired upon (being governed by 


moods, dispositions and circumstances), yet 
there are a few general rules that most al- 
ways obtain—and one is the rule that bears 
do not charge except under the circum- 
stances (or similar ones) mentioned. We 
would like to hear from some of our old 
bear hunters on this subject.—Editor. 


Another Chapter on Porcupines 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Looking over the 
December issue of Outdoor Life, I read two 
small articles regarding the Canadian porcu- 
pine. I also noticed that the porcupine is 
very badly abused. Of course I will. not 
deny that they are very destructive to tim- 
ber and a few of them will lay to waste quite 
a stretch of land in short time, but there is 
another way of looking upon the porcupine; 
by that I mean the useful side. A porcupine 
skin makes an interesting adornment for the 
library if so cured that the grease does not 
run in warm weather. I have two of their 
skins tacked up in my room, and nearly 
every visitor likes to examine them. The 
largest one is 3 feet 4 inches long from the 
snout to the tip of the tail and weighed 20 
pounds when freshly killed. I believe this 
to be a large one, as I have seen no bigger, 
but I have been told that they have been 
killed to weigh as high as 40 pounds. No 


doubt many who read this will smile when 
I say that they make amusing pets if taken 
young. I know a man that caught a por- 
cupine when it was quite young. He made 
a pen in his yard and soon had it tame. It 
would take food out of his hand and would 
even let him pick it up without trying to 
stick him. It was also very playful, carrying 
on like a kitten. Last October in the moun- 
tains I used to take my dogs out and let 
them run. If they treed a porcupine I would 
run over, shoot it, skin it and then either 
sell or give away the hide to summer board- 
ers, who stayed later than others, as sou- 
venirs. While up there I found signs that 
led me to believe that fox eat porcupines, 
but I am not sure. If anyone knows if a fox 
will eat them I wish he would write about it 
to Outdoor Life. 
FREDERICK F. SCHRADER, JR. 
New York. 


Game Notes 


The sportsmen of Garland, Wyo., headed 
by John A. Carleson and E. L. Reese, held 
a round-up on the predatory animals of 
their vicinity. This was followed by a ban- 
quet at which fifty hunters and their 
families were seated. 


A queer incident of bird trapping is re- 
ported from California. Three’ years ago 
a farmer of Shasta county set some traps 
for gophers, and one day saw a big yellow 
hawk swoop down upon one of the traps. 
The bird was caught and carried away, 
both the trap and a slencer wire chain to 
which the trap had been fastened. Re- 
cently a farmer living in Sacramento coun- 
ty—300 miles away—shot and killed a very 
large yellow hawk. Securely attached to 
this hawk’s left leg was a No. 3 steeltrap 
and more than a yard of small chain. Be- 
yond all doubt this was the very same bird 
that had carried off the other rancher’s 
trap, over three years before, and had car- 
ried it away several hundred miles. All 
around the sharp teeth of the trap a large 
fleshy callous place had grown, making 


quite a big lump. This excrescence had 
rendered the hawk’s left talon perfectly 
helpless and useless in capturing its prey. 


Investigations of the causes for the enor- 
mous mortality among wild ducks in the 
neighborhood of Salt Lake City, Utah, which 
were instigated by the American Game Pro- 
tective Association, have revealed the fact 
that sulphuric acid poisoning, and not a con- 
tagious disease, as was believed, was respon- 
sible for the death of two million waterfowl 
in 1910 and nearly as many during the past 
season, The association solicited the aid of 
the Biological Survey at Washineton, and 
through its offices Dr. Buckley of the Patho- 
logical Division of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry was sent to the scene of the supposed 
epidemic. All those who have given the 
matter attention now concur in Dr. Buck- 
ley’s conclusion that sulphuric acid dis- 
charged into the marshes by industrial 
plants has destroyed the birds. This dis- 
covery paves the way for legislation which 
should be immediately enacted to prevent 
this great waste of valuable animal life. 









































Editor Outdoor Life:—In Mr. Chauncey 
Thomas’ “Campfire Talks, ‘Us Poor Folks’,” 
in the January number, he says: “The best 
time I ever had under an open sky was with 
an old 16-bore muzzle loader and powder in 


the bottle so scarce that I almost counted 


the grains.” This statement fairly lifted 
me out of my chair! How I longed to hug 
the writer! Well do I remember the back- 


woods of Michigan during the sixties when 
game was so plentiful that we were almost 
ashamed to shoot it, and what is more, no- 
body wanted it. Mr. Thomas was very for- 
tunate with his 16-bore, as most of us had 
bored muskets about equal to a modern 10- 
bore. But powder was scarce—oh! s0 
scarce. How we sought the friendly shel- 
ter of a big pine lest the wind blow away 
a grain or two as we carefully measured 
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out a scanty quantity from a very small bot- 
tle generally only half full. How we care: 
fully saved every scrap of lead, pounded it 
out flat, and with a shingle-knife cut it into 
little squares to help out our small quantity 
of shot! 

Yet those were times when we shot deer 
and bear from our doorsteps; when mag- 
nificent pine forests stretched away in all 
directions to seemingly infinite distances. 
Yes, there are yet some kindred spirits en- 
joying “Campfire Talks,” but for most of us 
the glory of the country has departed, and 
there is left to us only the hope that some 
day we will meet in the “happy hunting 
grounds” where there will be no high-power 
costly guns, only the dear old muzzle load- 
ers we so fondly caressed in the days of 
long ago. J. J. FISHER. 

Penna. 


Black and Silver Foxes Often Breed True 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a late number 
of a sportsman’s magazine I noticed an ar- 
ticle descriptive of a farm for propagating 
and raising silver foxes for the market. | 
had never before known that black or silver 
foxes bred true—that is, that the offspring 
could in any measure be depended on to be 
the same color as that of the parents. This 
J thought to be owing to the fact, as I un 
derstand it, that the silver fox is not a reg- 
ular breed, but a freak, the same as an al- 
bino deer or an albino of any animal. 1 
would like to be further enlightened on this 
subject from a scientific standpoint. 

Ills. M. C. JENKINS. 


We can do no better, in replying to Mr 
Jenkins’ inquiry, than refer him to a letter 
received by us recently from the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, Washington, which 
reads as follows: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to your 
letter of’ January 10th I would say that the 
black, silver, cross and red foxes are the 
same species and may occur in the same 
litter. Audubon mentions such a case. The 
black and silver phases, however, are al- 
most always restricted to the more north- 
ern parts of the range. When black ani- 
mals are mated, the offspring are liable also 
to be of the same color. 

Black fox farming is carried on quite ex- 
tensively on Prince Edward Island and oth- 
er parts of eastern Canada and northern 
New England states. 

Albinos also are liable to breed true, as 
we have known of a number of cases among 
birds where mottled offsprings occurred 
when one of the parents was white. Albino 
rats and mice almost always breed true. 

Washington. A. K. FISHER, 

In Charge of Economic Investigations, Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey. 


Advice on Hunting Equipment 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Am sitting here in 
my living room tonight smoking a near Ha- 
vana and thumbing through the last issues 
of the various. sporting magazines—which, 
by the way, I have read through Several 





times before this—looking over my hunting 
kit and wishing I was somewhere where I 
could put them in active service, when I got 
to thinking about the general indefiniteness 
of the various articles written by sportsmen 
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describing their hunts. I won’t say that this 
thought is original with me, because I re- 
member that several months ago Mr. Thom- 
as in Outdoor Life said some very pointed 
things along the same line; but I would 
go a step further than he. 

Every one that writes a story of a hunt 
as a rule leaves out the part that interests 
the reader the most, and that is particular 
description of their equipment. As Mr. 
Thomas very aptly said, “We are more in- 
terested in the kind of rifles they carried 
than the fact that Jim got sick from eating 
too many flapjacks.” Another thing, and 
that is where my idea is original with my- 
self (as far as I know), is sensible advice 
concerning hunting equipment for the ten- 
derfoot. I know that no two men will agree 
on this, but if they all make known their 
preferences the tenderfoot can add them all 
up and make a compromise that won’t be a:- 
together bad. 

I have in front of me while I am pound- 
ing my Underwood, a part of my kit, and, 
while it might be rejected as a whole by 
some other man, still I personally would not 
exchange One item for big game hunting east 
of the Rockies. My rifle is a .22 high-power 
Savage with Lyman rear sight, trigger pull 
worked down to a snappy four pounds. A 
Marble expert hunting knife—somebody wiil 
murmur “tenderfoot” but I would as soon 
think of going in the woods without matches 
as to discard it. It weighs but a few ounces 
and is about the handiest thing you can 
have, with the possible exception of an aero- 
plane when you have a deer down in a brush 
pile. A Marble pin compass with revolving 
dial, which I carry on my jacket; my belt 
1%-inch leather with dull buckle. I carry 
my cartridges in leather pockets that hold 
five each. I carry four of them and a full 
magazine. These pockets were made up for 
me by Schoverling, Daly & Gales, New York. 
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They protect the sharp-pointed, soft-nosea 
.22 H. P. cartridge perfectly and you can get 
to them quicker than any other way I have 
ever tried. 

I wear Russell’s moccasin boots, hob- 
nailed, and I would like to say right here that 
when you put a pair of these on over two 
or three pairs of woolen socks, your foot 
worry is at an end. They do not weigh 
much more than an ordinary pair of walk- 
ing shoes, and I have never known what it 
was to have wet feet with them on. 

I carry matches in almost every pocket, 
but for an emergency I carry one of Marble’s 
match safes, which is absolutely waterproof. 
They don’t hold quite enough for one’s en- 
tire supply, but an eMergency case is not 
intended to be used all the time. 

I never wear any canvas in the woods, as 
it makes too much noise in the brush. I 
generally wear an old pair of woo] pants, 
heavy flannel] shirt and a bright red sweater 
jacket with my belt buckled around the out- 
side. Next fall I am going to have a Mack- 
inaw jacket in a bright red plaid, as the 
sweater jacket is no protection in rain. 

Most sportsmen make the mistake of 
wearing clothes too heavy in the woods and 
the man that does wonders why he is so 
hot and sweaty about noon time when the 
sun has begun to shine brightly. A man can 
be more comfortable in the woods with 
lighter clothing than he can in town with 
heavier ones because the extra exertion 
keeps his blood warmer. (Of course this 
will not apply to a man standing on a deer 
stand.) 

Now, this is just a starter. I look for 
about a million hunters to rise up on their 
hindlegs and deny the merit of anything I 
have mentioned here—but, on the other 
hand soMe “greenhorn” who doesn’t know 
any better might adopt some of it and acci- 
dentally be pleased. 


Penna, A, E. MARCUM. 


Tips to Amateur Photographers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a bit of an 
amateur photographer, I cannot refrain from 
being a bit critical of some of the pictures I 
find reproduced in your excellent periodical. 
Some of these gentlemen who essay to “ko- 
dak” the wild beast in his lair would de- 
nounce a Man as seven kinds of a fool who 
would go out into the wilds “lookin’ for 
b’ar” without knowing a cartridge from a 
piece of chewing gum or a moose from a 
“mooly cow,” yet they tackle the picture 
game without knowing some of the first 
principles and simplest rules. As a result 
we have such ludicrous results as the view 
appearing on page 18, January number, 
where the stream appears to be rushing 
down hill almost without a ripple and the 
trees on yonder hill have a list to starboard 


suggesting that they are falling over them- 
selves to beat the stream to its goal. Now, 
there is no excuse for such work as this, 
even in the hands of the merest tyro. Any- 
one with half an eye can certainly get the 
horizon horizontal. In this case the horizon 
happens to be the farther bank of the 
stream, If in doubt about the horizon, it is 
seldom that a tree, pole or house cannot be 
found that is plumb to the eye, and then it 
is an easy matter to line up the edge of the 
camera with it for the vertical lines. In ei 
ther case, if the horizon is true, the vertica! 
lines are bound to be true provided the cam- 
erist does not tip his camera up or down; 
and, vice versa, if the vertical lines are true. 
the horizon will also be true. Another ex: 
ample occurs on page 28; also page 27. 














Another point is lack of exposure in some 
of the views—vide pages 25 and 26—which 
show nothing but black and white spots, 
without proper detail in the shadows. Now, 
snap-shooting with a kodak must be done 


(for success) under unusually good condi- 


tions of lighting. The average lens on the 
Kodak is not fast enough for images under 
poor lighting. This accounts for a great 
many failures. 

It should also be borne in mind that 
near-by Objects require more time than dis- 
tant ones, because less light intervenes be- 

tween the object and the lens and the sen- 
if sitive plate or film. 
q These and a few other simple rules ought 
to be learned by the Kodak fiend before he 
“monkeys” with a gun he knows nothing 
about. 

The “weird fotograf” by Mr. Loosie on 
page 34, January number, is another exam- 
ple of lack of knowledge. If he had set his 
camera on a stump or some steady and im- 
movable resting place (if he had no tripod), 
opened his lens to the widest aperture, fast- 
ened a sheet of flash paper to a long stick 
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and then, standing between the camera and 
the fire to prevent “fogging” the film, 
dropped the flash paper into the fire, ne 
would have gotten something that would 
have looked like a fire instead of a mere 
smudge. Of course, the person who sticks 
the flash in the fire, or who stands between 
the camera and the fire should not be too 
near the camera, or he would obscure the 
view. 

There is a way to catch pictures, just as 
there is a way to catch fish, and if either 
is worth doing, it is worth learning how. 
If the learning is too much trouble better 
leave the camera at home and save your- 
self disappointment. 

Now that I have given my little lesson 1 
want to get one in return and would be glad 
to learn from those experienced some of the 
best ways of tying a pack to a mule’s back. 
I have a way of “throwing a half hitch” that 
is quite satisfactory, but there are ways and 
ways—some of them indigenous to certain 
sections of the country, some purely indi- 
vidual. [I would like to see diagrams of the 
various methods. 

Calif. GEO. H. STIPP. 


An Interesting Trait of a Dog 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being very much 
of a dog lover, I was naturally more than 
interested in the article from Mr. F. W. 
Fitzpatrick of Washington, D. C., which ap- 
peared in the January number. To be 
frank, I will say that Mr. Fitzpatrick’s dog 
undoubtedly used as much if not more rea- 
son in removing the twig from the fire than 
most human beings would have exercised. 

Now to the subject, “Have dogs reasoning 
abilities, or are all their intellectual stunts 
due to animal instinct?” I love my dog 
next to my wife and boy. He is just an 
ordinary dog—half collie and half spitz— 
and as the boy said when describing his 
dog, “the other half is just dog.” Now, 1 
want to know if you would call such an act 
as the following dog reason or animal in- 
stinct: For instance, if I look at my dog 
with a cross frown on my face he will drop 














his ears and tuck his tail and turn away, 
but if he sees a smile on my features he 
will cock his ears, wag his tail and come 
to me. Furthermore, I can say to him 
(when in my office), “Jack, go get on the 
little chair,” when-he will go to the corner 
of the room and jump up on a small chair. 
But if I say, “Go get on the big chair,” he 
will jump up on my operating chair. And 
if I say, “Go get on the sofa,” he will go 
to the next room and get on the couch. 
And I have never taken the least caution 
to teach him the difference. Really, we 
look upon our dog as a four-leg’d human, 
and I am almost inclined to think that with 
a little extra training he could nearly re- 
peat the ten commandments. At least, } 
know he comes much nearer keeping them 
than we two-leg’d animals do. 
Washington. M. ROB. STAPP. 
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Sea Pig and Shark. — Paul Benedict 
writes me from Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: 
“The fishing here is mostly of the heavy: 
fish sort, but there are many medium-size 
game fishes to be taken. The natives favor 
big specimens on coarse handlines. I tried 
for both the big fish and the comparatively 
small species in the middle of September 
and had great success. In Botabogo Bay 1 
landed heavy shovel-nose shark on the 
heavy tackle, and had fine sport taking sea 
pig (grunt) on my black bass outfit. The 
sea pig grunts and actually yells when in 
the boat. It is a good game fighter and 
of most excellent edible quality. The 
shovel-nose shark is one of the most bril- 
liantly-colored of the large fishes. I caught 
one weighing about twenty pounds, and it 
fought like a tiger. There are hundreds of 
species of interesting fishes in this country 
and I mean to study them and indulge in 
the various angling methods.” 

ae + * 


The Angler and the Bondman.—‘I am 
ready to bank heavier on the out-of-door 
man for a winner in every function and 
sphere of life than upon the inside man 
who is everlastingly chained to business, 
for the simple reason that the out-of-door 
man enjoys such frequent respite from the 
use of the muck rake. Digging and delving 
are not elevating.’”—Charles Hallock. 

eo * * 


Spider Crab.—Don’t ruthlessly destroy 
the supposedly valueless spider crab be- 
cause it occasionally clings to your bait. 
These crabs are Nature’s street cleaners 
of the ocean, says a writer in the New York 
Press. They and all other crabs assemble 
wherever there is any decaying matter and 
feed on it, thereby aiding in keeping the 
waters clean, and it is in the discharge of 
their duty that they occasionally take the 
angler’s bait. 

+ * om 

New Sea Monster.—Prince Albert of Mo- 
naco has discovered a new sea monster 
that would inspire Jules Verne. Reading a 
paper at the Academy of Science, the 
Prince described the strange creature cap- 
tured at a depth of fifteen thousand feet 
during the last cruise of his yacht. It was 
a gigantic octopus possessed of a great sol- 
itary eye divided into two parts; the upper 
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part for seeing, while the lower part pro- 
jected a phosphorescent light ahead, en- 
abling the upper, or seeing part of the eye, 
to come into use in the sombre depths of 
the ocean. 

* * * 

Cold Fishing and Warm Hearts.—Mrs. R. 
G. Rourke of No. 39 Lindsey Street, Dor- 
chester, Mass., says wives and husbands 
would have less experience in the divorce 
courts if women were more fond of fishing 
in the company of their husbands. During 
the recent cold spell she went ice fishing 
every Sunday with her better half. “I think 
if more women did this,’ says Mrs. Rourke. 
“they would retain their husbands longer. 
My husband works in town all week and 
likes to get out in the open air on Sunday. 
so we take a lunch and go fishing. It’s 
great fun and a sure preventive of illness 
I have grown to like it.” 

* * aw 

Double-head Trout.—A two-headed brook 
trout is the product of the fish hatchery at 
Colebrook, N. H. 

x * a 

Large Salmon.—-A_ sixty-pound salmon 
was lately taken in a net from the Tay, 
near Newburgh, in the north of Scotland. 

* ok * 

Expensive Fishing Waters.—James L. 
Breeze’s string of salmon pools in Resti- 
gouche Cascal cost this enthusiastic angler 
$35,000. 

* * ok 

Kentucky Waters.—The Rock and Cum. 
beriand Rivers in Kentucky afford good 
angling for bass, pike-perch and pickerel. 

* oS ok 

Large Black Bass.—Waldo, Fla., boasts 
of one of its anglers taking a black bass 
weighing twenty-seven pounds. 

* * * 

Rapid-growing Pike.—In Germany the 
pike grows to a length oz 17 inches and a 
weight of 214 pounds in five months. 

* * oo 

Pennsylvania Brook Trout.—Replying to 
A. G. C.: The nearest point to the sea- 
board where good trout fishing may be had 
in Pennsylvania isin the numerous lovely 
mountain streams adjacent to the village 
of Henryville in Monroe County, in the 
northeastern part of the state. The trout 
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there average half a pound. I have caught 
there six 12-inch specimens in a morning. 
The scenery is wild and most beautiful. 
May and June are delightful angling 
months. 


x * * 


Drumfish.—An ice factory man at Wild- 
wood, N. J., has a 68-pound drumfish frozen 
in a huge cake of ice. 

an ok ok 

Bonita.—A large bonita, rarely seen north 
of South Carolina waters, was captured last 
September on the Scarboro marshes, Maine. 

* * Ba 

Ovian’s View.—-“And there thick beds of 
mossy verdue grew—sea grass, and spread- 
ing wrack are seen: below, gay rainbow- 
fish and sable wrasse resort.” 


cs cd oe 
Rock Bass.—Carl Reed of Seattle, Wash., 
writes: “The notes on various fishes are 


most interesting. I would like to know 
something about the rock bass, or rock 
fish.” The rock fish as an appellation ap- 
plies to many species of bottom fish in salt 
water. The rock bass (goggle-eye, red-eye 
or warmouth bass) is distinct from the salt- 
water forms. It is a fresh-water species, 
somewhat resembling the gamy black bass. 
It is a sunfish, seldom exceeding one and 
a half pounds in weight. It prefers clear 
waters, is abundant in lakes, ponds and 
rivers in the Great. Lake region and the 
Mississippi Valley, and is a great favorite 
with the angler and the epicure. It favors 
worm and small-minnow bait, and is taken 


“Sea 


The people of the Southern States refer 
to the squeteague as “sea trout.” The spe- 
cies is not a trout, and it should not be re- 
ferred to as such, notwithstanding that it 1s 
unlike the trout in shape, color, markings, 
habits and sporting proclivities. It is paler 
than the trout—more of a silver lustre—and 
its scales and fins and tail are coarser than 
the dainty trout’s exterior features. The 
angler and the ichthyologist know the sque- 
teague is not a trout, and while they appre- 
ciate the application of the vulgar appella- 
tion to the species because they also know 
the origin of the loca] name, the use of the 
title “sea trout,” as applied to the sque- 
teague, is confounding to the layman and 
the young student, and it should not be used. 

“Sea mink,’ one of the several local ap- 
pellations applied to the Northern kingfish, 
is another vulgar title that should be dis- 
couraged, because the subject it-refers to is 
not a mink. The squeteague of the north 
(“weakfish,” “yellow-fin,’ etc.) also resem- 
bles the trout in appearance, though it lacks 
the pronounced dark spots of its southern 
brother. The squeteague probably more 
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in the summer and autumn on the smallest 
rod and tackle used in black bass or trout 
fishing. 

; eo 6 -s 

Surgeon Fishes.—Matthew Smith declares 
the ordinary brook sucker is a surgeon to 
other fishes; that it heals the wounds of 
the trout and other species. Melville Stoltz 
asks if this is fact or fiction. I have no 
scientific data on the brook sucker as a 
surgeon fish, but Mr. Smith’s view is by no 
means extravagant. It is well known that 
the tench has always been regarded as a 
physician of fishes; so, why not let the 
sucker have the credit of being the fishes’ 
surgeon? John Harrington Keen always 
had tench in his trout ponds, claiming this 
fish cured bysshus and generally kept away 
malaise engendered by confinement and the 
irritable nature of the trout. 

“The pike—fell tyrant of the liquid plain— 

With ravenous waste, devours his fellow 
train; 

Yet howsoe’er with raging famine pined, 

He spares the tench—a medicinal kind; 

For when by wounds distrest and sore dis- 
ease, 

He courts the salutary fish for ease 

Close to his side the kind physician glides 

And sweats a healing balsam from his 
sides.” 

Camden, in his “Britannica,” speaking of 
the fish stews of Southwark, says: “I have 
seen the bellies of pikes, which have been 
rent open, have their gaping wounds pres- 
ently closed by the touch of tenches.” 

CHARLES BRADFORD. 


Trout” 


nearly approaches the habits of the trout 
than any other species in both fresh water 
and salt water, excepting the fresh water 
black bass, and the squeteague certainly 1s 
nearer the trout in appearance (shape, color, 
markings, etc.), than any other species in- 
land or marine. Some of the large aquari 
um trout in the shop windows of Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Ogden, Seattle and other 
far western cit*2s, are strikingly similar, in 
markings and general color, to the sque- 
teague. Long exposure to the daylight 
has paled them to the exact ray of 
the so-called “sea trout,’ and this con- 
dition, in addition to the similar fins 
and tail and the general shape of the 
body, makes the species look for all the 
world just like the southern squeteague. 
With the dark spits removed these big 
aquarium trout might also be easily mista 
ken for the two-pound “weakfish” of the 
north. So much for appearance. Now @& 
word about the similar habits of the two 
far-removed species: The ‘“weakfish”— 
those I have caught—are greatly like the 
trout in their feeding, their playing and in 
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their fighting quality when in battle with the 
angler. Truly “sea trout” would be a most 
excellent name for the “weakfish,” if the ti- 
tle were not so misleading nomenclaturely 
to the young student, as will be admitted by 
any angler who has had experience with 
both species—the brook trout (Salvalinus 
fontinalis) and the squeteague of the north- 
ern Atlantic waters. I use the same ang- 
ling outfit for both the brook trout and the 
“weakfish” and indeed one may use the 
same bait and employ the same method in 
fishing for both species, if he chooses, al- 
though one species frequents salt water and 
the other inhabits the fresh streams of the 
upland, for the “weakfish” wil] rise to the 
trout’s artificial fly and the trout will not 
refuse any of the live lures (shrimp, etc.) 
of the “weakfish.” 

In New England most of the squeteague 
anglers use a yellow (slightly weighted) ar- 
tificial fly in preference to all other lures, 
and it is well known that both brook trout 
and black bass will take shrimp bait greed- 
ily. Personally, I never use live bait in 
fresh water angling, and if sport were the 
only object sought in salt water fishing I 
wouldn’t require anything more killing than 
the artificial fly so commonly used in fresh 
water, but I confess to the use of all sorts 
and conditions of lures in salt water because 
I camp all summer along the shores of the 
ocean and about her adjacent salty bays and 
lagoons and have as fellow campers numer- 
ous choice spirits whose appetite for food 
surpasses their combined angling or mere 
fishing inclinations and qualifications and 
who therefore look to me for the camp food 
supply. When weather, wind and tide serve 
my purpose and when there are not too 
many mouths to satisfy, I have little trouble 
in taking all the fish food necessary for the 
day with the tiny five-ounce lancewood trout 
rod and one or two artificial flies, boating, 
in season, fine specimens of weakfish, 
young bluefish, (“snappers”), plaice 
(“fluke,” summer flounder), golden her- 
ring and mackerel, but at such times when 
correct fishing conditions do not Serve, or 
when the camp fellows are both in hunger 
and hurry, I lay aside the delicate sporting 
implements and sally forth with heavier and 
surer-for-the-moment appliances—large bot- 
tom hooks with baits of crab, shrimp, killie- 
fish, etc., and squid trolls, and jigs and oth- 
er tools of the professional fisherman, and 
half fill the boat with large bluefish, huge 
fluke, heavy sea bass and tautog, etc, But, 
this is mere fishing. Angling is what I like 
to indulge in and talk about and write about 
and hear about; so, brother, we'll hang the 
heavy fishing gear on the drying peg, and 
adjust the light angling outfit for a half 
day’s play with the squeteague, the weak- 
fish that looks like a sea trout. The sea- 


son: balmy, mid-June; the place: Sod Bank 
Eddy, The Raunt, Jamaica Bay, Long Isl- 


and, N. Y.; the day: one of full sunshine 
with a light westerly breeze; the time: af- 
ternoon and early evening; the company: 
your truly and his favorite fishing friend, 
James Cornell, attorney by trade, angler by 
inspiration, nature lover by God and idler by 
choice. I agree to row the boat to the fish- 
ing spot (because the tide goes that way) 
and “Jimmy” agrees to row it back to Joe 
Seehy’s float, where we secure our bait, 
three quarts of shrimp, and lunch—bottles 
of beer and soft drinks packed in ice and a 
fine assortment of hard-boiled eggs, fried 
eels, frozen crab meat, boiled shrimp, etc 
The weakfish are small (a pound and a half 
and two pounds) but plentiful, and fat 
golden herring are trooping and feeding 
with them. “Jimmy” uses single shrimp on 
two English bronze hooks (No. 8 N. Y. trout) 
attached to single leaders, while I cast the 
yellow artificial fly. We chum liberally, 
throw out handfuls of shrimp, increasing the 
supply as the tide rises to a quiet flood, 
which means that the chum is not wasted 
in a swift-running current that would carry 
it too far from the boat to be of practical 
service. The fish are high up on the sur- 
face, especially the herring, and they strike 
like hungry wolves. James has hooked two 
at once; that is to say, two weakfish have 
hooked themselves to his gear, for the weak- 
fish, like the brook trout, more often hooks 
itself than is really hooked by the angler. 
James thinks he has one large fish, so even 
do the two weakfish play—perhaps a large 
bluefish, he says, so heavy is the pull,J am 
too busy with a hooked herring to discuss 
the matter at the start, but soon see my game 
free itself as it leaps high in the air, look- 
ing more like a bar of gold than the common 
food fish of smoked reputation, and now reel 
in to give my friend full play with his sup- 
posed big fish and enjoy the catch as much 
as if it were on my line. The two weakfish 
work together like trained ponies; they do 
not pull in opposite directions, and until 
they are near enough to see, Cornell and | 
both still believe he is playing one large 
specimen. Now they race by the side of the 
boat, and Jimmy, seeing his double catch, is 
more excited than ever before in his life, but 
he’s a careful angler, and manages, despite 
his nervousness to guide both specimens 
calmly up to the boat side and there net 
them as quickly and quietly as if he were 
used to double catches all his days. 

The chum has brought hundreds of weak- 
fish and herrings all around the boat, and 
both species playfully roll and leap within 
twenty feet of us. My yellow fly has too 
much weight in its body for all-surface work, 
but it is greedily taken by both the weak- 
fish and herring as it strikes the water when 
I cast and again when it is traveling as 1 
reel it in. The herring proves a true sport- 
ing fish; he takes the fly as gamely ag the 
weakfish, and his play is as fast and long as 














any trout I have ever creeled. At full flood 
there is a lull, James thinks the fish have 
gone to sea and that our fishing is over— 
but a tug on his sunken shrimp tells us the 
fish are now deeper down; so we fish deeper 
and make some fine catches, now adding 
one-pound sea bass and three-pound fluke 
to the spoils of the day, the fluke taking my 
yellow fly as eagerly as the weakfish and 
herring take it. 

The sea bass, strictly a bottom feeder, 
does not care for the fly, and as as I do 
care for the sea bass, I change the fly for 
shrimp and am soon having all the play and 
fish I desire. The weaktfish will rise to or- 
dinary artificial flies—scarlet ibis, yellow 
sallie, coachman, etc., but is more certain 
to respond to the yellow (shrimp fly or shad 
fly) weighted lure so commonly used by the 
New England squeteague angler. Fishing 
for “snapper” (young bluefish) one day in 
early September I nooked a huge weakfish 
on the scarlet ibis fly, a pattern much in 
favor with the “snapper.” The big weak- 
fish actually rose to the fly hke a salmon 
(Salmo salor) or big brock trout, and as lL 
was creek fishing from a sod bank where 
fresh water poured into the salt tideway | 
thought at first I had really hooked one of 
the big trout that make a practice of visit- 
ing salt water via the fresh streams that 
run into the salt bays of Long Island. 

Cornell and [I have caught weakfish at 
night, in the light of the full moon, and 
again in profound darkness, The species 
feeds and plays according to the tide, re- 
gardless of the hour, whether day or night. 
It is an interesting experience to sit on the 
porch of the little camp, and, on moonlight 
nights, see one fellows leap up in the air 
as they bowl along with the flood tide, play- 
ing and feeding. Jigging weakfish—sharply 
raising and dropping an artificial tin squid 
near the bottom—is, to me, mere fish kill- 
ing, and is no more of a sportsman’s meth- 
od than net fishing. Next to catching the 
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weakfish on the artificial fly or with one 
shrimp on the hook, taking them on the 
trifle heavier bait rod with crab bait or 
bunched shrimp bait is next in chivalric or- 
der.- Fly fishing is, of course, uncertain ai 
all times and in all places; so, it seems to 
me, Cornell’s favorite method—fly rod and 
single shrimp—is the highest form of prac- 
tical weakfish angling. ‘he most delicate 
of brook trout tackle may be employed, as 
the game is a fair and square fighter with 
no rough tactics and the water is generally 
as calm as an inland pond. But two changes 
in the trout angling outfit are advisable— 
the line and the reel; the silk trout line to 
be replaced by the smallest caliber linea 
line, and the common click reel to be dis- 
carded in favor of a same-sized free running 
reel that will permit the line to drift away 
with the tide unhampered by any click. 

If you do not mind the injury the salt wa- 
ter does to the silk line, and if you angle 
only for those fish the chum has attracted 
close to the boat at full flood tide, then 
your trouting outfit will be all right with- 
out the two changes suggested, but I’m of 
that particular nature that demands every 
minute detail in angling paraphernalia; 
hence the suggestion of the change. 

The door bell rings! Cornell calls to 
know if I’ll go cod fishing with him? It’s 
a bleak February day, and cod fishing with 
one’s fingers so cold that the rod is held 
with difficulty is a far cry from the joys of 


_balmy June weakfish angling, but June’s a 


long way off; it may never come again; so, 
reader, excuSe me—I’ll leave you with the 
weakfish and the lancewood fly rod in fan- 
cy while I go out and kill a couple o’ cod 
on the heavier outfit in reality. Eating cod 
steaks in season, Jim says, is better’n writ- 
ing about weakfish out o’ season, Food 
first, then dreams of summer days, says 
Jim. j don’t fully agree with him, but I’m 
going along to make him prove his theory. 
CHARLES BRADFORD. 


An Eastern Angler in Colorado Waters 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I had the pleasure 
cf spending a summer vacation within the 
borders of the beautiful state of Colorado 
some time ago, and feel as though some of 
your home readers might be interested in 
what an Easterner thinks of your country 
and your trout fishing. 

I confined my fishing principally to the 
Big Thompson in Estes Park, and I want to 
say that I have never seen such trout 
streams in the East as either the above 
named river or the St. Vrain. We have 
beautiful streams here running through 
beautitul woodland with plenty of green 
foliage; but this would certainly not de- 
scribe the roiling, boiling, turbulent white 
waters of the Big Thompson. As to the 





trout here in Maryland, we have the Eastern 
brook trout (native) and we have stocked 
many streams with the brown trout and 
rainbow. My recollection of the trout ot 
Estes Park is that we caught the Western 
native brook trout, which differed slightly 
in coloring from our native Eastern fonti- 
nalis, our own brook trout, which you had 
planted, and a third trout, which was lo- 
cally called salmon trout, and also govern- 
ment trout. 

This latter fish has often since that time 
puzzled me as to just what fish it could 
have been, and I should appreciate it if you 
or some of your readers can put me 
straight. As for gaminess he was all there, 
jumping several times before he could be 
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persuaded to come in reach of the landing 
net. 

Certainly your streams have one advan 
tage over a large number of our Eastern 
streams, namely the absence of insect 
pests. I do not recall being bitten by a 
single bug in Colorado, whereas on many of 
our best trout streams the flys, gnats and 
mosquitoes make life miserable for the pis- 
catorial artist. 

As to the quantities of the fish, I cannot 
say much as to the conditions in the East 
and West, but there was no lack of fish 
when I walked the banks or waded the Big 
Thompson, and I live in hopes that some 
day my path will lead me back to the 
Rockies and the trout streams of “the great 
vacation country.” 


I am told that I did not see the best 
fishing in Colorado, but it was good enough 
for me, and better trout fishing than I have 
ever had elsewhere. 

Maryland. TALBOT DENMEAD. 

There being no salmon trout in the 
streams of Colorado, and no trout that we 
know of called Government trout, and one 
of the most widely distributed trout here 
being the rainbow, we think possibly our 
contributor may mean this species, espe- 
cially as it is one which he has not named. 
It is such a common trout, however, that we 
can hardly conceive of an angler spending 
any time at all on our streams and not be- 
coming familiar with this fish and its name. 
——Editor. 


Fly-Fishing for Black,Bass 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Could you please 
advise whether or not it is possible to catch 
small-mouth black bass on wet and dry flies? 
Have tried it several times, but to no avail. 
Also, have you any literature on how to use, 
and what kind of flies are best for the above 
named fish in the streams of Ohio. Any in- 
formation you are in position to render will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Ohio. GEORGE F'’. STROHM. 


Yes, small-mouth bass will rise to flies. 
We much doubt, Henshall to the contrary’ 
notwithstanding, if the large-mouth rise 
more freely than do the small-mouth. Both 
take the lures when surface-feeding, and 
there is little use casting flies for any fish 
unless they are rising to natural insects. In 
order to successfully angle for bass with ar- 
tificial flies one must possess considerable 
knowledge of the fish’s habits and be per- 
fectly familiar with the waters inhabited by 
them. Small mouth will be found in the ed- 
dies formed by rocks and snags, or where 
the banks reach out over the water. In 
lakes look for them near the outlet, inlet 
or in the vicinity of gravelly bars both morn- 
ing and evening. In the middle of the day 
they will seldom be found on the surface. 
When fishing a river the flies should be al- 
lowed to float downstream, with a tremulous 
motion, right and left, then allowed to sink 





two or three inches, even more. It is a good 
plan to “whip” one spot, casting repeatedly 
without allowing the fly to sink until the 
water is all aboil, then let the fly sink six 
inches or more. Several times we have 
caused small-mouth to strike by using such 
tactics. Most flies used for bass fishing are 
too large. We have found Nos. 4 or 6, trout 
sizes, large enough. As to the particular 
pattern one should use, it is impossible to 
lay down hard and fast rules, for all de- 
pends upon local conditions. Grays, yellows, 
blacks and browns are always good. For a 
starter use Professor, Coachman, Montreal, 
Grizzly King, Yellow Sally and Silver Doc- 
tor. 

Owing to the fact that bass possess a 
trenchant for submerged flies, the floating 
fly is not uniformly successful, though we 
enjoyed considerable sport in the Middle 
West last summer dry-fly fishing for bass, 
two-thirds of which were small-mouth. We 
have found the sunken fly uniformly more 
successful than the surface lure. 

There are many good books—scores of 
them—upon the topic. Get Henshall’s “Book 
of the Black Bass” and “Bass, Pike, Perch 
and Others,” in both of which he tells how 
to fly-fish for bass. His remarks apply to 
both species. Camp’s “Fine Art of Fishing” 
is also good, as is Rhead’s “The Basses,” 
probably the most complete book on the sub- 
ject.—Editor. 






























OUR DEPARTMENT of REMARK- 
ABLE SHOOTING EXPERIENCES 











Under this heading we shall from time to time publish the actual experiences 
of hunters and shooters which are of such remarkable or extraordinary character as 
to warrant them in being placed under this title.-—Editor. 





Rabbit Killed by Bullet Concussion 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to C. W. 
Meyer of California asking if the concus- 
sion of a bullet will kill without hitting, 
would say thatif you will permit mea smal! 
space I will relate a like experience while 
hunting cottontail rabbits on the Medicine 
Bow River near the town of Elk Mountain 
Wyo. One of the party was carrying a .32- 
40 Winchester, hoping to assassinate a coy- 
ote. Seeing a cottontail, fifty feet away, 
gnawing a willow branch, one of the party 


took a shot with the .32-40, the bullet strik- 
ing just sufficiently ahead to merely miss 
his dome. He stretched cut dead. We no 
ticed the course of the ball, and it aroused 
our curiosity to such an extent ‘hat we made 
a careful examination. We found there was 
not the least sign of a bruise of any descrip 
tion on any part of the bcdy, and we came 
to the conclusion that the concussion of the 
bullet caused instant death. 
Wyo. J. N. GRAHAM. 


A Long Shot at Deer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
considerable interest in Outdoor Life of 
some remarkable shots. If we were called 
on for the unaccountable misses we all have 
made, they would be numerous. At the 
same time many of us have made shots that 
were out of the ordinary and would be dif- 
ficult to duplicate. I have made them after 
big game and also when hinting small 
game. 

In my experience after big game—which 
covers many years, and which embraces the 
hunting and killing of deer, elk, sheep, goats 
and moose—I have seldom made any re- 
markable shots, most of my game having 
been killed well within the 100-yard limit, 
though often the shooting has been done 
hurriedly and without much time for de- 
liberation. 

With my son Wm. A. Thompson, his has 
been the reverse of mine. In his killing of 
four moose one was less than 100 yards 
away, but the others ranged from 150 yards 
to 375 yards (possibly the one farthest away 
was 409 yards), and all were shot after care- 
fully estimating the distance and firing with 
much premeditation. The moose he killed 
at longest range was shot across a lake, the 
bullet passing through the heart, and the 
anima: fell where it stood; yet in shooting 
it the distance was so great, he felt he 
would be very fortunate if he could hit it 
at all, and the idea of shooting it through 
the heart never occurred to him. 

Well now, as to my remarkable shot— 
and it was purely accidental. A 10-year- 





old novice of a boy might have done the 





same thing: Some ten years ago my son 
and I were deer hunting on the South Fork 
of the White River, in Rio Blanco County, 
Colorado. Levi W. Ward was our guide 
and Charley Chapman, our chef, and they 
were both good men, too. We had been 
stopping for several days and making our 
headquarters at Ward’s Mountain Dell Cab- 
in. We determined to take our riding 
horses and pack animals and go back into 
the mountains some 25 miles, near the base 
of Sleepy Cat Mountain. We had left the 
cabins and were riding down the road when 
we jumped three deer. We hastily alighted 
from our horses, hoping for a shot, but the 
game ran back down through the sage 
brush, across the valley and over the river 
and up the mesa, and commenced to climb 
the mountain. We watched them and were 
commenting on them. Ward called to me to 
shoot as they went up the mountain side, 
one behind the other apparently about a 
rod apart, the buck in the middle. I an- 
swered that they were too far off, that [ 
couldn’t hit them, to which Levi replied 
that he knew I could not, but by shooting, 
the bullet would throw up the dirt near 
them in all probability and I could tell how 
my gun held up. I answered all right, and 
deliberately off hand aimed at the buck in 
the center, and as I was ready to touch the 
trigger I elevated the muzzle of the rifle— 
I was shooting a .30-30 Winchester—about an 
inch or more and fired. At the same time 
all of us carefully watched to see where the 
bullet might strike, but there was no evi- 
dence that it had struck at all. I remarked 
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to Levi that I didn’t see any dust, and he 
answered that he saw none either. Then 
I told him I only saw two deer, to which he 
replied, “You hit one; I can see its white 
belly.”” And sure enough I had, the other 
two passing over the mountain out if sight 
We rode over, and instead of hitting the 
buck at which I aimed, we surmised that 
the ball had fallen and hit the deer some 
fifteen or sixteen feet back of the buck, 
striking the animal square in the back 
of the neck and breaking the bone, 
killing it almost instantly. We esti- 
mated the distance at from 650 to 700 
yards, nearly half a mile Had I aimed at 
the moon and pulled the trigger I would 
have had just as much expectation of hit- 
ting it as I did one of those three deer— 


Some 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I will relate here- 
with a few “shots.” I will begin with a 
shot that happened in the stone age; that 
is, the stone age in which every man and 
boy has at one time been. It was in the 
days when the smooth, round stone served 
as a hammer, the sharp stone as chisel, 
axe, or wire cutter, and the small stone as 
a weapon, the same as the bow and arrow 
or rifle. 

I was fishing, as boys are wont to do, with 
a willow pole, a bait hook and a grasshop- 
per, and was just settling down to enjoy «a 
likely looking pool and the shade of a cot 
tonwood when I heard a screaming behind 
me. On turning around I saw that it was 
a hawk of a small variety, and apparently in 
Gistress. The hawk swooped down into the 
brush and settled on the limb of a tree a 
short distance away. It kept craning its 
neck as if looking for some enemy. 

By that time I was taking aim with my 
weapon of the stone age. I swung back my 
arm and let fly; the rock hit the hawk 
squarely on the breast and it turned over, 
hanging to the limb by its talons. I imme. 
diately set out to procure my trophy, but 
the underbrush was so thick that before I 
got there the hawk was well on its way to 
recovery. Just as I was about to grab it 
by the wing it let go, turned right side up, 
and and with a flap of its wings sailed 
gracefully away. 

After the stone came the sling shot. How 
many of you still remember it? Many a 
window was cruelly “murdered” by this 
very effective weapon. Then came the 


cheap .22 rifle which was won at the prize 
gum stand. This was soon replaced by the 
handsome Winchester .22, Model 1902. It 
still has the favorite place on the den wall, 
though it is wrapped with fine wire and 


and, by the way, I didn’t hit the one l 
tried to. 

We continued on up into the mountains 
and hunted several days and got our limit 
of two bucks each. I never saw deer so 
abundant. There came about six inches of 
feathery snow one night, and the next day 
we killed five deer, possibly saw 100 or 125 
deer during the day. Such an abundance of 
deer I never expect to see again; neither 
do I expect ever to make such a phenomenal 
shot, and,as I said in the beginning of this 
story, purely accidental. 

What has become of Levi W. Ward or 
Charley Chapman I do not know. I cer- 
tainly should like to meet them again and 
talk over and exchange the experiences and 
pleasures of that hunt. 

Ill. CYRUS THOMPSON. 


“Shots” 


electrician’s tape to hold it together. Many 
a life has it taken, from the worthless field 
mouse to and including sheep, hogs and 
steers, for the meat market (I mean the 
sheep, hogs and steers). 

We were out one day to shoot rabbits, 
but 1 guess the rabbits must have known 
we were around, for nary a rabbit did we 
get; but on nearing town we saw a sparrow 
hawk perched on the topmost branch of a 
dead pine. My partner grabbed the .22, and 
after taking deliberate aim, pulled the trig- 
ger and the hawk turned over without a 
squawk. No wonder—the bullet had gone 
through its head. This was a fifty-yard 
shot. How proud we were when we toted 
this hawk through town between us, each 
with a leg of the hawk in our hands. 

On another occasion we were out with 
this same rifle and had black birds for 
our game. My pard shot one at what we 
think was a hundred yards. We thought 
this to be wonderful. Soon I noticed one 
sitting on a rocky sidehill, fully twice the 
distance of the first one. I aimed the rifle 
about a foot high on the bird, intent on 
scaring him nearer. I pulled, and to our 
surprise it flapped its wings, turned a flip 
flop and lay still. Upon picking it up we 
saw that the bullet had gone through the 
head at the base of the beak. On a rock 
below where the bird was sitting we saw 
the mark of a bullet. It had undoubtedly 
glanced from the rock and killed the bird. 

A friend of ours once shot a crow at 
seventy-five yards, not really thinking that 
he could hit it. The crow, upon being hit, 
sailed straight up and when nearly out of 
sight it fluttered, then dropped, landing 
within ten feet of the place where it was 
hit. O. J. SALQO. 

Montana. : 
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Single Action vs. Automatic 


— ~ 








By G. L. Chester. 


Geehosophat! It was warm while it 
lasted, that argument between Chester and 
his long-time side partner. Maybe, now, 
Brother Thomas can be prevailed on to kick 
in and get his fingers warm. We'll let him 
bring the hose (garden variety only) and 
either settle the controversy by a flood of 
cold facts, or just squirt around the edges 
to prevent a spreading and expanding into 
another bolt vs. lever muss, but he will get 
himself thoroughly disliked—by someone— 
the minute he dares to take sides. 


It began this way: “Pard,” through re- 
cent association with the habitants of the 
Coalinga oil fields, is dead set on the sub- 
ject of automatic pistols as weapons of of- 
fense and defense. He uses a whole lot of 
long words and a few pretty hard ones in 
making his strong automatic medicine. 
Evolution, modernity, survival of the fittest, 
government adoption, old fogies, obso- 
lescence, black powder escopettes, bet-a- 
thousand, blunderbusses and a whole lot 
more thrown promiscuous during the even- 
ing’s entertainment (it lasted till after mid- 
night) and all mixed with stimulative doses 
of Old Crow and not the kind we shoot at, 
either. 

Pard has a whole lot in his favor in his 
advocacy of the rapid-fire arm, such as com- 
pactness, ease of transportation without ad- 
vertisement, and sure and accurate con- 
tinued fire; this Chester doesn’t dispute. 

Chester also gives the palm to the auto 
for field work, places where time does not 
count, where you have all the time there is 
to get started. But he holds out for the 
old .45 S. A. for speed in getting into opera- 
tion, and there is where the pow-wow be- 
gan. Bets of all sorts of chicken-feed, from 
a hundred up, were offered and challenges 
were issued to the entire universe with no 
restriction except that the gun must be car- 
ried safe. And by “safe” we mean so that 
a fall down a flight of stairs, or off the hur- 
rican deck of a jackass in the high moun- 
tains, could not discharge the weapon. Un- 


der these conditions Chester is still backing 
the S. A. Colt for a first shot, when packed 
cn the hip in a proper holster and when 





you don’t give a cuss if the other fellow 
knows you’ve “got vour gat.” If Mr. Auto 
wants to pack his with the safety off and 
loaded and cocked, then put your S. A. con- 
venieutly in the waist band of your 
breeches (if you have them on) and don’t 
wait Jong after he begins to get uneasy. 
He may only be reaching for a chew of to- 
bacco, in which case you may regret your 
haste, but if it’s not tobacco he’s reaching 
after—and you wait to make sure—you’ll 
have no regrets; they'll put you to bed with 
a shovel. 

If a man wants to linger in this vale of 
tears (pronounce it as you wish) he wants 
to make pretty sure that this first shot 
makes a direct connection, and the opinion 
of the old man is that the very fact that 
one shot will come so quickly after another, 
in the autos, tends to make the shooter of 
the rapid-fire arm careless. 

A point that Chester raised is that a .45 
slug, dum-dummed or just natural, meeting 
up with almost any part of an opponent’s 
anatomy, precludes the necessity of re- 
peated doses, while the small-caliber, high- 
speed auto bullets (or pellets) would tend 
to make a man—a full-grown one—pretty 
middling hot before he realized that he was 
shot—or even half shot. 

Now in the matter of absolute speed of 
fire. The old man is certain that a man 
with an S. A. Colt, after adequate practice, 
can shoot with greater rapidity, and at least 
equal accuracy, from a half-hip position and 
“fanning” the hammer with his free hand, 
than he can with any doubile-action revolver 
of equal caliber. This by reason of the long 
and hard trigger pull of the D. A. In the 
case of the automatics the long trigger 
travel is eliminated, but the hard pull is 
there, and if the gun has stopping power 
it’s bound to have a “jump,” and his speed, 
with accuracy, is not much in excess of an 
expert with a single action. 

Now, all of this gets one back (except 
that ‘“‘Pard,’ Old Hoss, refused to come 
back) to the question of the value of one 
shot in as small a space of time as the 
other fellow can possibly be capable of, and 
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that shot well placed by reason of a pull 
which doesn’t throw a man “off” and with 
a slam that is certain to stop the opponent, 
or a shot (or several) which will come a 
trifle after “Old Obsolete’s” effort, which 
will perforate said O. O. and one or two 
more who happen to be in line behind him, 
but which will not floor any of them, unless 
it is the innocent bystander in the extreme 
rear. The fact that Mr. Auto can shoot a 
string of bullets which most resemble the 
discharge of Brother Thomas’ favorite wea- 
pon is, in Chester’s opinion, no advantage— 
it’s a necessity—for in 95 per cent of a 
man’s area just one or two are only aggra- 
vations. 

Notwithstanding the horrible picture 
Pard draws of Old Chester all shot to rib- 
bons by some squirt (not Thomas) or lead- 
squirting automatic, I’m here to relate that 
said Old Chester will continue in the habit, 
or business, of transporting the obsolete, 
black-powder (although I'm using smoke- 
less), waist-contracting .45 S. A. whenever 
he believes that it’s a bloody moon. 

Of course, Pard is right when he says 
that if a man has a reputation of being 
fairly pronto, and also able to hit in the 
neighborhood of where he is looking, he 
will probably have to go up against a pre- 
meditated proposition, where the deck will 
be capped, and where the other fellow will 
be waiting and probably have a bunch of 
friends to raise a covering dust or back his 
hand. Now, in this case I don’t believe 
that even a lead-squirting hose would save 
the “fall guy.” No man can shoot in more 
than one direction at once, and no matter 
how fast, or how straight he shoots, some 
of the bunch will “get” him, and this very 
thing rivets the proposition to Chester; 
he’ll stay with the rain-maker and make 
blamed sure that someone accompanies him 
on the trip in the dark and that one will 
have an aperture in his anatomy which 
will cover as much space and leak as much 
wind as will the aggregate area of the holes 
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he and his friends hand Chester as a start 
toward the pearly gates. 

If we go up a notch and take the .45 mili- 
tary automatics, in place of the light, easily 
carried (hidden) ones, hereinbefore re- 
ferred to, we will undoubtedly have accu- 
racy, reliability and rapidity of fire and a 
shocking power equal to that of a sports- 
man’s magazine editor at a camp meeting. 
But if the two guns are carried so that 
either or both may be thrown into and car- 
ried through a concrete mixer or a train 
wreck without being discharged, then the 
auto will be appreciably longer in getting 
into the game than will the single action. 
And the automatic of this breed hangs 
nothing on the .45 Peacemaker as a preven- 
tative of spinal curvature, or as an improve- 
ment to the hang of a “cut-in” coat. 

If our friend, the enemy—in the plural— 
are fixed thusly, then what availeth speed 
to Chester, except that first crack, for if his 
Old Obsolete lands that’s all for the recip- 
ient, but Chester will not be able to turn 
around if the bunch shoot straight. If they 
don’t, Chester may come again, and Chester 
would like them to have an auto and insure 
himself more company in the little boat ride. 
But we come right back to the crowd or 
individual variety of enemy; if it’s just one, 
take che S. A. for the sake of that first 
chance; if it’s a multitude, pay your life in 
surance and take a short shotgun and hunt 
for pot shots. 

Now, Mr. Thomas will probably make all 
of this plain to Pard, to your multitude of 
readers and to Chester, but until he does, 
it will not be a case of “scratch a Russian 
and you'll find a Tartar,” but “lift Chester’s 
coat tail and you'll find a Colt Peace- 
maker.” 

By the way, when is my friend Thomas 
going to accept my invitation to hunt (from 
an automobile) in this state and county, 
where I guaranteed him (camera) shots at 
deer, elk, bear and wild turkeys and shots 
of—but maybe not? 


Some Guns and Others 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The man who 
wants a gun that can be depended on to kill 
wildfowl and the heavier gun game, usually 
seeks a 12-gauge, 32 or 34-inch, full choke. 
He formerly sought a 10-gauge, but has 
passed over to the lighter gauge for various 
reasons. Now comes the man with the 
light 12-gauge, the 16, the 20, and the latest 
claimant of all, the leading member of an 
aristocratic gun club, using the 28-gauge on 
duck. And why not? 

Those of us who recall the days of the 
muzzle loader recollect that most of the 
shotguns were single barrel cut down from 
worn out rifles and muskets. Now, the mus- 
kets were of 69 caliber and the rifles shot 


anywhere from 100 down to 30 balls to the 
pound. After the grooves were cut out, how 
much space was left for the shotgun? Cer- 
tainly but few if any were larger than 16 
gauge. 

After the Civil War a large number of 
second-hand muskets of the newer 58 cal- 
iber type came on the market. As a lad I 
remember them selling for as low as $1.50 
each at retail. These cut down made a very 
small shotgun, but they were none the less 
effective. I owned ‘one 40 inches in the bar- 
rel cut down from a 58-caliber sharp shoot- 
er’s rifle. The gun gauged up at 22 gauge. 
With it I made some phenomenal kills, one 
a rabbit running at over eighty yards and a 
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red squirred from a tall tree across a gully 
fully 200 feet away. But the gun was well 
loaded—more in it than goes into the 20- 
gauge shells today. 

I note a new English idea which should 
be of interest to us Americans. As is known, 
the English always have a leaning for the 
double gun, rifle as well as shotgun. When 
a single arm must serve all purposes the 
young Englishman gets a rather small bore 
double gun, well reinforced, and in it he 
shoots heavy charges of shot, and for deer 
and heavy game, round balls. Now, why do 
we not try something similar? 

One writer says if we must use heavy 12- 
gauge loads, why not shoot them in a 12- 
gauge gun instead of a 20? This writer 
forgets the other advantages of a small 
bore. A small bore shoots heavy loads 
quite well, but a large bore gives very poor 
results from the light charges of the 20 
gauge. On the other hand, if one has an 
occasional shot at deer or bear, but pre- 
fers carrying a shotgun for gun sport in- 
stead of waiting all day with a rifle for 
these chance shots, he can get splendid re- 
sults from round ball in a shotgun. The 12- 
gauge balls are too large and give extreme- 
ly heavy recoil. But 20-gauge balls are fully 
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large enough for deer and bear, yet the arm 
gives good results as a shotgun. 

What we want in the gun line is a series 
of, say, 16, 20 and 28-gauge guns, 26 to 32- 
inch barrels to suit different purposes. 
These guns should weigh 7 pounds, in com- 
mon lengths and should have the breech 
heavily reinforced so as to stand heavy 
charges of powder back of heavy loads of 
shot or round balls. The sportsman then 
has a three-purpose arm—the only way he 
can get it—unless he selects a three-barrel 
gun. He has round ball for deer and bear, 
sizes 1 to 4 in shot for the larger wildfowl; 
and 5s to 8s for upland birds. One barrel 
full choked is sufficient for the long gun 
shots; the other cylinder bored is what he 
wants for the first shot on upland birds and 
for round ball. 

I have tried an Ithaca, 20-gauge, 6-pound 
gun, and although it was not made for this 
kind of work, the results I got on long 
ranges proved what could be done with a 
gun more heavily breeched. This gun gave 
14-inch oak penetration at thirty yards with 
6s, chilled. It put a load of 4s, chilled, 
through the body of a refractory cat at 
seventy feet. What better do you ask? 

Michigan. Cc. L. CHAMBERLIN. 


A Short Talk on Revolvers and a Pet Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In line with my 
suggestion that we have plenty of expres- 
sions from sportsmen and shooters about 
their pet guns and ideas, I would like to 
say a few words in praise of the Smith & 
Wesson military target revolver .38 special. 
I have seen, handled or shot a good many 
revolvers, but I surely never have seen a 
revolver so nearly perfect as this. The 
only concession I am willing to make to 
any other is that the grip of the old Colt 
powder and ball six-shooter suits me a little 
better. To anyone contemplating getting a 
revolver to do good, accurate shooting with, 
at target or anything else. I would certainly 
recommend the Smith & Wesson military 
target, as I firmly believe it is the finest 
revolver in the world. I am not a press 


agent, either. In justice to the Colt guns, 
will say that if the S. A. Army, either fron- 
tier or Bisley, had the smooth and quick 
working lock action that the Smith & Wes- 
son has, they (especially the lattcr) would 
be hard to beat. I am contemplating mak- 
ing over my 7%-inch Bisley to combine 
these features, if it can be done. Would 
also say to anyone who has not used as 
powerful a gun as the .38 special, that they 
will be surprised at its hard-shooting qual- 
ities. 

Am sending you a photograph of my pet 
rifle. It is a Stevens, made-to-order, very 
similar to the Lady Schuetzen, two inter- 
changeable barrels and actions, 22 L. R. 
and .28-30-120, Stevens 6-power scope, single 
set trigger, and weighs about 7% pounds. 


The Pet—A Stevens’ made-to-order, with interchangeable barrels and 6-power ‘scope. 
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I wouldn’t trade it for any other gun I have 
ever seen or heard of except the Sauer- 
Mauser .30. Will gladly give anyone any 


information I can regarding this combina- 
tion, “KAPOOCH.” 
Illinois. 


The Remington High Power Repeater 


When writing 
the brief note 
concerning the 
Remington high 
power _ repeater, 
which appeared 
in the Septem. 
ber number of 
Outdoor Life, and 
which is again 
printed below, it 
was my intention 
to keep my prom- 
ise there made 
and give this arm 
a more thorough 
write-up for the 
October issue, 
but for various 
reasons found it 
impossible to do 
so, one of several 
being that other 
matter by others. 
which I consid- 
ered of more im- 
portance than 
anything I 
should write, oc- 
cupied so much 
space as to pre- 
vent __ it, while 
still another was 
that I hoped by 
waiting to have 
sectional cuts of 
the arm to use 
with the contem- 
plated article. 
Failing to obtain 
these, the deci- 
sion was finally 
arrived at to 
drop the matter 
entirely, but as 
so many in- 
quiries have 
been received 
concerning this 
arm, FT 38ve 
again decided to give it the long-promised 
write-up, as this seems about the easiest 
way of answering the questions concerning it. 

The note referred to at the beginning fol- 
lows: 

“The American big-game hunters will be 
more than pleased, we feel confident, when 
they are informed that the Remington 
Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Company 
are soon to place on the market a high- 
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power rifle of light weight, excellent bal- 
ance, symmetrical form, and one capable of 
showing speed in operation only exceeded 
by the automatics. 

“This arm is of the well-known trombone 
type which has been repeatedly called for 
by the American shooters for years, is ham: 
merless, has tubular magazine with capacity 
of six shots, and at first will be supplied 
chambered for the Remington-U. M. C. auto- 
loading cartridges in .25, .30 and .32 cal- 
ibers, which so many have found perfectly 
adapted for all big game found on this con 
tinent. Later, we presume, the arm will be 
supplied adapted to the .35 Remington auto- 
loading cartridge and, possibly, others of 
the more popular calibers as well. 

“The rifle, from a careful examination of 
same, works easily, smoothly and, from our 
limited experience with one of them, han- 
dies the cartridges through the mechanism, 
which is very simple and strong, with light- 
ning speed and with absolute certainty. 
The arm is light, of convenient length for 
hunting purposes, the barrel being round, 
slightly tapered, and 22 inches in length, is 
of the ‘take down’ type, which permits of 
easy inspection and cleaning of barrel from 
breech when desired, and can easily be 
packed in small space which will readily be 
appreciated by the great majority of shoot- 
ers everywhere. 

“This rifle has a beautifully modelled 
shotgun butt stock with as neat a pistol 
grip as the most exacting could desire, said 
pistol grip being located where a pistol grip 
should be, near the trigger guard, which 
makes it of some practical benefit to the 
user; in other words, this feature will be 
recognized as being more than ornamental. 

“Made by a company with the reputation 
for manufacturing arms of the highest at- 
tainable standard, adapted to the popular 
line of cartridges as it is, made with a type 
of action so long desired, having the solid 
top, solid breech, strong extraction and pos- 
itive side ejection of cartridges, combined 
with the well-known Remington accuracy, 
this rifle, we predict, is certain to become 
one of the most popular rifles among the 
big-game hunters that has ever been placed 
on the market. In our next issue we hope 
to hand our readers a full description of 
this arm with cuts showing gun and mech- 
anism.” 

The above remarks were based on a very 
limited experience with the arm, but after 
several months’ further experience with it 
I still hold the same opinion as expressed 
in the note printed above. I might say, 
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however, that the Remington experts differ 
from me on one point expressed above, as 
many of them find this high-power trom- 
bone as fast for accurately aimed fire as 
the automatics of equal power. 

There are two features about the arm 
that I came to dislike after using under 
varying conditions. The sights are rather 
too close to the barrel—so close, in fact, 
that in many lights it was found difficult 
to define the sights plainly, as a blur many 
times interfered, due to the line of sight 
coming so close to top of the receiver. This 
difficulty can be easily corrected by fitting 
the rifle with higher sights. The other 
rather undesirable feature is not likely to 
be noticed until one takes the mowitch trail 
through thick brush. Some little annoyance 
is often then experienced by small twigs 
occasionally finding their way in between 
the front end of magazine and the barrel. 
The open space at this* point is rather 
greater than seems desirable, but I think 
the difficulty mentioned could easily be 
overcome if the makers deemed it of suffi- 
cient importance to consider. 

It seems to me that it will be next to 
impossible to jam this arm, even when 
worked at the greatest speed possible. The 
gun works very smoothly and easily, and 
for the shooters who have so long demand- 
ed a reliable trombone this arm can be rec- 
ommended as very nearly lining up with 
their desires. 

This number, as has been the case for 
many months past, will not permit of a very 
lengthy write-up of even so excellent an 
arm as the admirer of the trombone type 
will find the Remington to be, but with the 
limited space at my disposal, will try ana 
touch on the points of greatest importance 
to the average shooter. 

The action is very simple, the parts be- 
ing few and strong. On the upper side of 
the breech block, at the front end, is the 
locking lug which, when the action is 
closed, fits up into a corresponding recess 
in upper part of the solid top of the re- 
ceiver, the nearly square shoulder of this 
locking lug fitting closely against the re- 
coil shoulder forming a very strong locking 
combination. The very first part of the 
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opening movement starts the firing pin to 
the rear, and by the time the breech block 
is unlocked it has been forced nearly to full 
cock (but not quite), it being necessary to 
draw action-slide fully to the rear before 
the sear snaps into the firing-pin notch. 
The slightest opening movement of the 
slide withdraws sear from contact with the 
trigger, and trigger and sear are not in 
contact again until gun is fully closed and 
locked Holding back on the trigger while 
working the slide will not fire the gun, as 
the trigger has to be released after firing 
a shot and pulled for every shot fired. If 
the operator in working the slide fails to 
draw slide fully to the rear and then closes 
the gun, the firing pin will not be cocked, 
but premature explosion can never follow, 
as the firing pin is prevented from touching 
the primer by contact with action bar, and 
can never reach primer under any circum- 
stances, until breech block is in a fully 
locked position. 

The rear part of the action bar is beveled 
to fit against a corresponding bevel cut in 
the front of the breech bolt. When the ac- 
tion bar has moved back about one-fourth 
of an inch the beveled portion on the action 
bar comes in contact with the beveled part 
on the breech bolt wedging the front part 
down and unlocking it. Due to this wedg- 
ing effect, great power is obtained for ex- 
tracting tight shells. The breech block is 
raised into the locked position on this same 
powerful wedge system, making possible in- 
sertion of tight-fitting shells without diffi- 
culty. After the breech bolt has been forced 
to its most forward position and the breech 
bolt fully raised, the action bar loses 
its grip on the breech block and moving 
forward about one-fourth of an inch, the 
rear portion of action bar slides under the 
front part of the breech block acting as a 
brace to hold breech block securely against 
top of receiver, the lower part of the action 
bar being strongly supported from the bot- 
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tom by the lower part of the receiver. 

This arm is a six-shot gun. The maga- 
zine is tubular in form, but so designed that 
bullets of the cartridges cannot come in 
contact with primers of preceding cart- 
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ridges. The magazine is loaded through an 
opening in the bottom of magazine just for- 
ward of receiver. The most convenient way 
to load is to put the first cartridge directly 
into the chamber, t’cn close the action, 
force one entirely into the magazine, when 
it will be forced back its length by maga- 
zine spring, after which four others may be 
loaded in magazine in front of it. The mag- 
azine moves with the slide. At the first 
forward part of the movement of the slide 
an elevator arm rises under the head of 
the cartridge, forcing it up, the rim of the 
cartridge being guided into grooves cut in 
the face of the breech bolt (the extractor 
forms a part of this groove on the right- 
hand side), and as soon as the cartridge 
has reached its highest position the ele- 
vator retires, the breech bolt moving for- 
ward, forcing the cartridge into the cham- 
ber. When breech bolt has been opened to 
its fullest extent, an ejector rod strikes the 
shell on the left side, ejecting it clear of 
the gun with absolute certainty, and this 
whether gun be worked slowly or rapidly. 
The extractor is very simple and strong 
and grips the rim of the cartridge firmly, 
withdrawing tight-fitting shells without dif- 
ficulty. 

The trigger safety is located directly back 
of trigger. Some may find this a bit noisy 
in operation, but if one will always hold 
end of thumb and finger against opposite 
ends while pushing off and on, there will 
not be enough noise created to be heard 
three feet distant. 

A few of the first guns sent out did not 
have a recoil lock, but all the later ones 


have this feature. This prevents opening 
of the breech until the cartridge in the 
chamber has exploded. If desired to open 
action when cocked, it can easily be ac- 
complished by pressing in on a small 
plunger located in side of breech block at 
the same time drawing back on the action 
slide. I have been unable to discover any 
way to let hammer down without snapping. 

The standard gun has a 22-inch barrel, 
weighs 6% pounds and has shotgun butt 
stock. Several “extras” at slight additional 
cost can be furnished, among these being 
rifle butt stocks, straight grips, swivel and 
sling straps, different sights than standard, 
etc. In addition to the calibers I have men- 
tioned, other sizes are to be offered the 
shooters a little later. 

Among the many points of interest that 
have been overlooked is the take-down fea- 
ture, so much desired by many who travel 
and those who believe cleaning from the 
breech the proper method. This take- 
down device is very simple and strong. 
Merely turn out the take-down screw on 
left-hand side of receiver and pull out as 
far as it will go. Pull guard, with stock, 
straight down out of receiver. Assemble in 
reverse order. When taken down the 
breech block is easily removed, when bar- 
rel can be cleaned from the breech. 

For those who prefer a slide-operated ac- 
tion, this gun will be found almost critic- 
proof. This is not saying that all other 
types will become obsolete, however, for 
however perfect a certain type may be, 
other types will have admirers. 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Dr. Hudson Offers a Slight Correction 


Editor Outdoor Life:—My attention has 
been called to the December issue of Out- 
door Life, in which there is. an article by 
Mr. Charles Newton referring to my experi 
ences with the Ross rifle. I have no desire 
to enter into the controversy between 
Messrs. Newton and Crossman, who are 
both friends of mine and fine fellows, ana 
who, I am sure, would quickly develop into 
the best of comrades if they could get to- 
gether on a hunting trip. But knowing that 
neither would like to even unintentionally 
do an injustice, I thought it might perhaps 
be best to detail my experiences with the 
two Ross rifles which I have had in my pos- 
session. 

Several years ago Sir Charles Ross asked 
the du Pont Powder Company to furnish 
him with a suitable powder for his .280 rifle. 
As there was no cartridge at that time 
which was comparable in ballistics with the 
Ross cartridge, it was necessary to obtain 
a rifle in order to make some trials of pow- 
ders of different granulations so as to se 
lect samples of those cuts which promised 


to give him the best results. I obtained a 
rifle in a hurry, and a supply of factory- 
made cartridges of British make, and had 
considerable difficulty in getting empty 
shells and bullets for the rifle, as the Do- 
minion Cartridge Company were the only 
ones in America who made them, and they 
wrote me that while they had a supply they 
were loath to let them go out as they did 
not consider them satisfactory. 

Nevertheless, as time was pressing, I told 
them to send along what they had, and l 
succeeded in carrying on my experiments 
with them; although the shells proved to 
be so soft that they stuck badly in the 
chamber, and nearly every one was re- 
moved with a great deal of difficulty. I 
presume it is one of the riflemen who saw 
me wrestling with these swollen shells at 
Sea Girt who supplied Mr. Newton with his 
information, although I did not quit after 
firing three shots by any means. Evidently 
under the circumstances, there was nothing 
in this test to condemn either rifle or am- 
munition maker. 


























I might say that with this rifle the car- 
tridges of British manufacture functioned 
very well indeed, and there was no trouble 
whatever in extracting them. 

The other Ross rifle, which I obtained 
last summer, was one of the Canadian mili- 
tary pattern and was chambered for the 308 
British cartridge. This was purchased with 
a view to ascertaining how serious a con.- 
petitor the Canadian team and their new 
rifle were likely to be in the Palma match. 
I do not remember having had any troubile 
whatever with this rifle or the ammunition 
which I loaded for it, although some of the 
ioads which were tried in it were rather 
freaky and might easily have given trouble. 
The rifle is certainly a fine shooting one, 
one of the best I ever had; and whether it 
was from lack of practice or for other rea- 
sons, it was the only rifle with which I 
could do satisfactory shooting last summer. 
But that is another matter, and in the ab- 
sence of further information I am almost 
ready to believe that I am getting to be a 
back number as a rifle shot. as anyone 
should admit who cannot shoot straight 
with nis national arm. 

All of the articles pro and con upon the 
Ross rifle have seemed to deal with the .280 
and I think that part of the heat of discus- 
sion arises from trying to discuss the mer. 
its of the rifle and the cartridges together. 
They are separate subjects, and should be 
discussed separately. But there is an un- 
doubted advantage in having at least some 
one to bring out a cartridge of such high 
concentration as the .280 Ross, for it still 
further accentuates those conditions which 
lead to metal fouling; and all the measures 
which are of necessity taken to remedy the 
trouble in a cartridge like the Ross should 
be still more effective when applied to our 
Springfield. It is like having a pilot out 
ahead to blaze the trail; and I say, honor 
and encourage the pilot, especially when he 
is a rifle crank and one of us, like Sir 
Charles. W. G. HUDSON, M. D. 

New York. 


Mr. Newton Replies to Dr. Hudson. 


At the time the foregoing communication 
was forwarded to this mazagine, Dr. Hud- 
son forwarded to the writer a carbon copy 
that the writer might reply, and he deems 
it desirable that both the letter and the 
reply be published together. 

The explanation in the doctor’s letter 
bears out tha statements of the writer’s in- 
formant, but goes more in detail as to the 
causes. 

This explanation reads very much like 
that of Mr. Crossman of his experience 
with the Ross, published in Arms and the 
Man for September 21, 1911, page 583, in 
which he extracted his fired cases by 
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pounding the bolt handle with a piece of 
timber, and finally had recourse to a wiping 
rod to perform the function of extraction 
in using the ammunition made by the Do- 
minion Cartridge Company it was almost 
impossible to extract the shells, while the 
English made cartridges extracted freely. 

Therefore we find that the Ross rifle, 
being so constructed as to open with a 
straight pull to the rear, not having the 
advantage of the cam action of the turn 
bolt rifles or the leverage of the lever ac- 
tion, has not sufficient power to extract 
fired shells if the shell be a trifle softer 
than normal. It seems that the firm in 
question was unable to produce a shell of 
sufficiently good brass to operate through 
this rifle. 

Therefore in this combination we have 
presented a type of rifle so deficient in ex- 
tracting power as to be very close to the 
limit when using the best ammunition, and 
the slightest defect in ammunition results 
in a stuck shell and recourse to the wiping 
rod. 

As a little lesson in extraction the writer 
recently conducted some experiments with 
a Mauser action by Adolph and a .25 cal- 
iber barrel, using a modified Springfield 
shell, having the same powder room and 
same weight of bullet as that recently de- 
scribed by Mr. Niedner, and the pressure 
of which he estimates, using 48 grains 
Lightning powder, as 80,000 pounds per 
square inch. The only variation in the 
loading from Mr. Niedner’s, aside from in- 
creasing the powder charge, was in the 
use of a bullet .260 inch in diameter and 
with 11-32 inch bearing, while Mr. Niedner 
used the Mann bore diameter bullets, hav- 
ing a base band to take the rifling about 
3-32 inch wide and the balance of the bul- 
let being of a size to slip freely between 
the lands. Therefore the writer’s cartridge 
must have given considerable more resist- 
ance and consequently higher pressures 
with the same charge of powder than Mr. 
Niedner’s. 

In addition the shells had been annealed 
before leaving the arsenal, the only change 
of form had been the forming of the neck, 
and the sides possessed but very slight 
taper. 

In testing this rifle we began with 48 
grains Lightning and increased the charge 
a grain at a time until 53 grains were used. 
The 50-grain charge developed pressure 
enough to cause the gas to leak around the 
seam between the primer and the pocket, 
enlarging the pocket until the primer fell 
out when the shell was withdrawn, as did 
all the heavier charges, thus showing that 
terrific pressures were being developed. 

All the charges up to and including the 
52-grain charge permitted the shells to ex- 
tract with the greatest ease, but the 53- 
grain charge caused the shell to stick so 
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the bolt handle had to be opened by driving 
it up with a mallet. 

Therefore this rifle handled a powder 
charge nearly 10 per cent greater than Mr. 
Niedner’s, behind a bullet giving decidedly 
more resistance than his, before the shells 
gave any difficulty in extraction, and he es- 
timates his pressures at 80,000 pounds. 

Both Dr. Hudson and Mr. Crossman state 
that the English loaded ammunition gave 
no trouble. This is readily accounted for 
by the fact that the English loaded cart- 
ridges are loaded with Cordite or other 
similar powders containing nitro-glycerine, 
and thus give decidedly less pressure for 
the ballistic results obtained than does the 
Pyrocellulose powder used on this side of 
the water. In the article in Arms and the 
Man, above quoted, Mr. Crossman said, “I 
had tried battering up and bending up the 
Eley cases and even besprinkling them 
with sand, but they extracted without trou- 
ble. Would that the rest of their cartridge 
had been as satisfactory as the case itself.” 
In Arms and Explosives for April, 1910 
page 46, he delivered his judgment of this 
emmunition thusly: 

“As to the quality of English ammunition, 
the writer wishes to point out that the .280 
cartridges for his Ross are the worst he 
has ever seen in the quality of the cases 
used, and would not be tolerated for a mo- 
ment by the United States Ordnance De- 
partment. Out of every three fired, two 
split at the neck, rendering the cases 
worthless and preventing the writer from 
reloading them, as he desired to do. These 
were not the make of the K. N. Company, 
but of a company equally known and one 
which has shown the writer most extraordi- 
nary courtesy, so he cannot be accused of 
being prejudiced in any way except in its 
favor.” 

We will leave the task of reconciling the 
two views to Mr. Crossman. 

Dr. Hudson is, as usual, everlastingly 
right when he says that it is useless to at- 
tempt to discuss the merits of a rifle and a 
cartridge together. “They are separate 
subjects and should be discussed sepa- 
rately.” 

There is no question but that the Ross 
cartridge, from the standpoint of a game- 
killing cartridge, is a splendid proposition. 
It might be improved by doing away with 
the sharply tapered case, rendered neces- 
sary only by the impotency of the Ross 
rifle when it comes to extraction, and using 
a case on the lines of the Springfield. This 
improvement could be utilized in two ways: 

First, by making the case of less diam- 
eter, thus imposing less thrust and strain 
upon the bolt of the rifle; and, second, by 
making the case of a diameter proportioned 
to the head and using a shorter action 
necessitating less throw of the bolt and 
making a more compact weapon. These, 


however, are minor matters and do not de 
tract from the efficiency of the cartridge as 
at present put up. 

There is no question but that the proposi- 
tion of a 3,000-foot velocity, as exemplified in 
this cartridge and in several of the writer’s 
design, is correct, whether applied in .22 
caliber, .25 caliber, 7 mm., .280 caliber, 130 
caliber or .33 caliber. A given amount of 
energy developed from a lighter bullet at 
a high velocity has more killing power than 
the same amount of energy derived from 
a heavier bullet at a lower velocity. 

And the Ross cartridge as it is made and 
loaded today, giving to the copper tube bul- 
let a muzzle velocity of 3,050 ft. secs., in 
a suitable rifle is a splendid game-killing 
cartridge. The writer has a Mauser rifle 
using this cartridge made by Jeffery of 
England, and sold by Abercrombie & Fitch 
of New York city, and it certainly is a 
splendid weapon. Furthermore, it has the 
virtue of promptly and easily seating the 
cartridge in the chamber, and just as 
promptly and just as easily extracting the 
fired case therefrom. It is a Mauser ac- 
tion, fitted up with all the painstaking care 
of this well-known firm of English gun- 
smiths and embodying some few little 
wrinkles of their own, and is a weapon both 
as to strength, appearance and serviceabil- 
ity of which anyone might be proud, and 
with which no one need be afraid to go into 
the woods, leaving his wiping rod at home. 
And, it using the same cartridge as the 
Ross, it will shoot just as fast. as far and 
as straight as the Ross, and one is not 
obliged to constantly wonder whether the 
next shot will be his last—until after the 
ceremony of the wiping rod. it may not 
function quite as rapidly as the Ross, but 
Crossman says speed of fire is all rot, any- 
how, and it functions as rapidly as any of 
the other bolt actions which, in the past, 
have won his eternal admiration. There- 
fore this rifle has every good quality of the 
Ross, we having learned that speed of fire 
is worthless, without the eternal specula- 
tion of when you are going to be hung up. 

As to the cartridge itself, there are others 
having higher velocities, with more power, 
and higher velocities with less power; hav- 
ing equal velocity and retaining it~ better, 
and having less velocity and more power. 
The .333 Jeffery is far more powerful. The 
.30 Adolph-Express is far more powerful, 
the .25 special designed by the writer is less 
powerful but of higher velocity, while the 
.22 high power, in the special shell designed 
ty the writer, has far more velocity and de- 
cidedly less power, and the .22 Savage high 
power has less velocity and less power, but 
still is not to be trifled with. 

The choice of a rifle is largely the choice 
of a zartridge, the rifle to handle it being 
of secondary consideration, and when one 
has chosen a cartridge which will meet his 























wants, he has any one of a number of 
choices of a rifle which will both insert the 
cartridge in the chamber and withdraw the 
fired case therefrom without difficulty. If 
the .280 Ross cartridge meets his require- 
ments as to power and velocity this cart- 
ridge is the one for him, and all that re- 
mains.is to get for it a rifle which will 
handle it satisfactorily, including certainty 
of loading and ejection. 

Those who believe that the prompt ejec 
tion of a fired case is a vital element in a 
rifle can use this cartridge and can obtain 
it in an action which will handle it properly. 
Those who prefer a rifle which is so close 
to the danger line that the slightest varia- 
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tion in the temper in the brass of the cart- 
ridges’ cases will cause the shells to stick, 
can likewise be accommodated by importing 
one from Canada. Therefore there is no 
reason why ali should not be happy. The 
only object of this discussion is to draw the 
line clearly between those rifles which will 
handle the cartridge with certainty and 
those which may or may not handle it. Both 
Mr. Crossman and Dr. Hudson have dem- 
onstrated that the Ross rifle belongs to the 
latter class. Therefore anyone who may be 
called upon to make an imprcemptu quota 
tion of Scripture, under the inspiration of a 
sticking shell, cannot blame either of these 
gentlemen for their predicament. 

New York. CHARLES NEWTON. 


Denver’s Crack Revolver Team and the Prize It Lately Won 





THE WINANS TROPHY 


It is a bronze figure of a bucking horse and 
brancho buster mounted on an elaborate 
red marble base. Value $500.00. 


The Denver Revolver. Club team, com- 
posed of A. M. Poindexter, Captain A. H. 
Hardy, C. M. McCutchen and Arthur Smith, 
was recently in competition with 500 of the 
best pistol cracks of the United States and 


possessions, and has, through its splendid 
showing, “put Denver on the map” as the 
home of Uncle Sam’s “finest” with the one- 
hand arm. The score rolled up by the 
Denver team exceeded, by forty-nine points, 
the world’s record. 

This match is pulled off annually and 
simultaneously throughout the country, 
each team shooting on its home range un- 
der the supervision of an officer of the 
United States Revolver Association. 

The conditions of the match were: 

Open to one team of four men from any 
regularly organized rifle or revolver (iub, 
the police force of any city, or any regi- 
ment, battalion or separate organization 
from any of the organized military or naval 
forces of any civilized country. 

Distance 50 yards; five consecutive 
strings of five shots each within fifteen 
seconds; arm, any military revolver or 
magazine pistol under the rules; ammuni 
tion used, full charge Peters’ .38 caliber. 

Prizes first, the Winans trophy and a 
gold medal to each member of the team. 

Out of the six national matches, Denver 
won three. Besides the team match, a 
number of individual matches were won 
by the club members. <A. M. Poindexter 
won the national individual target revolver 
match with the score of 467 out of the pos- 
sible 500 and tied the world’s record for 
this class of shooting. Mr. Poindexter’s 
mean deviation from the center of the bulls- 
eye was about two inches. The distance 
at which this match is shot is fifty yards 
and must be shot out of doors on an offi- 
cially measured range. 


The Designer of the .22 Hi-Power Answers Some Queries 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a strong ad- 
vocate of the .22 Hi-Power. I own one and 
have shot it at targets with amazing results, 


although I have not used it on game. I am 
going to send mine to the Winchester com 
pany to be fitted for a telescope After that 
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I intend to give it as hard a trial at targets 
as I can. 

Mr. Newton, I believe, designed the .22 
Hi-Power. Has he ever published data 
based on his experiences therewith? If so, 
where? If Mr. Newton has not written on 
the .22 Hi-Power, I should like to ask him 
through you for full data on game, and as 
well, the ballistic capacities at average 
game ranges. 

In brief, it’s hard to tell who to believe 
on the .22 Hi-Power, and as the man who 
designed it, it seems only logical that Mr. 
Newton is the man on whom the only im- 
plicit reliance may be placed. From his 
attitude in other matters, I believe this re- 
liance may be more sweeping. 

Illinois. M. E. BOSLEY. 


We referred the above letter to ‘Mr. 
Charles Newton, the designer of the .22 Hi- 
Power, who replied as follows: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Replying to Mr 
Bosley’s query would say that the original 
.22-caliber, high-power cartridge, which, to 
the best of the writer’s knowledge, was the 
first attempt made to use metal jacketed 
bullets and smokeless powder in such quan- 
tities as to give what was then a modern 
velocity in a .22-caliber rifle, was designed 
by the writer in the winter of 1905-6, it con- 
sisting of a .25-25 Stevens straight shell, ta- 
pered down to .22 caliber at the muzzle. 
With this were used three weights of bullet, 
86-grain, 66-grain and 50 grains. The pur- 
pose of this rifle was target work and wood- 
chuck shooting, consequently the 66-grain 
bullet was used almost entirely; the 86- 
grain bullet was used somewhat for target 
work, but very little. Practically the entire 
proposition in producing this rifle was in 
the making of the metal-cased bullets by 
hand. This required considerable study and 
experiment. 

An account of this rifle was published in 
Outdoor Life for November, 1906, and in 
Shooting and Fishing, the predecessor of 
Arms and the Man, for October 4, 1906. A 
further description of the arm was pub- 
lished in Arms and the Man for December 
3, 1908, it dealing with the same cartridge. 
This shell gave an instrumental velocity of 
2,075 feet per second. 

In Outdoor Life for January, 1910, pages 
77-8, was published a description of the 
second shell made, a .28-30 tapered down, 
which used 19 grains Lightning powder, and 
the 63-grain bullet, giving an instrumental 
velocity of 2,550 feet per second. This also 
referred to a third shell made by making 
the .28-30 shell into a bottle-neck instead of 
a straight taper, as was the first. This 
shell was practically a duplicate of the pres- 
ent .22 Savage high-power as far as ballis- 
tics were concerned, and prior to the writ- 
ing of this article the .22 Savage high-power 
had been designed by the writer and sub- 


mitted to the Savage company. ~ This com- 
pany had tested the cartridge and an- 
nounced that they would build a rifle for 
it, but requested the writer not to mention 
this fact until they were ready to place the 
rifle on the market. As soon as the Savage 
company announced that they were inter- 
ested in the shell, the writer advised them 
not to follow the shell submitted, but to use 
preferably the .25-caliber Remington auto 
loading shell, or the .32-40 Niedner shell, 
and to use an 86-grain bullet, but these sug- 
gestions were not followed. Hither of those 
shells gave considerably more chamber 
room and the larger bullet would have given 
better ballistics. 


Immediately following the submission of 
this cartridge to the Savage company, the 
writer, deciding to go the limit in producing 
a high-power .22, used first the 6mm. Navy 
shell necked down, and later, in order to 
obtain a flange head shell for a single-shot 
rifle, necked down a Krag shell to .22 cal- 
iber. 

The ballistics of these different shells 
and also of the present .22 Savage high- 
power, Mr. Bosley will find running through 
Outdoor Life for 1912. 

As to the effect of these cartridges on 
game, would say that the heaviest game the 
writer has used them on was woodchuck, 
which, although a small beast, sometimes 
requires considerable killing to stop him 
outside his hole, as one jump puts him in, 
and out of sight or reach. The original 66- 
grain soft-point bullet at a velocity of 2,075 
ft. secs. was made with a hollow-point to 
insure mushrooming promptly, as the solid 
point was found to be somewhat defective 
in stopping power, it penetrating too clean- 
ly. When the velocity was increased to 2,- 
550 ft. secs. the solid-point bullet expanded 
amply for all purposes, it being a flat-point 
bullet. At 2,800 ft. secs. a sharp-point bul- 
let expands amply, but will shoot through 
a woodchuck crosswise, while at 3,000 ft. 
secs. and higher the sharp soft-point bullet 
will not shoot an ordinary sized woodchuck 
crosswise unless struck at a point where 
he is very narrow, it going to pieces inside 
the animal. The highest speed obtained has 
been from the Krag shell necked down to 
.22 and is 3,276 ft. secs. Back numbers of 
Outdoor Life for 1912 contain ballistic ta- 
bles on these different cartridges. 

As to accuracy, this cartridge in its dif 
ferent forms has been tried out quite thor- 
oughly by the members of the local rifle 
club, they using it, among other ways, at 
200-yard rest shooting for turkeys, which 
valls for pretty close work, and it can be 
depended on to make groups at this range, 
shot muzzle rest, of from 2% to 4% inches 
in diameter. Mr. Niedner of Boston, Mass., 
has produced a large number of rifles on 
this plan, but using a .32-40 shell necked 
down, with which remarkably close work 


























kas been done, this being in all probability 
due to his use of the Mann bore diameter 
bullet, a special form of bullet not particu 
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larly adapted to a hunting rifle, although 
giving very accurate results. 
New York. CHARLES NEWTON. 


Additional Tips on “Hen Hunting”’ 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was very much 
interested in the letter of Chauncey Thomas 
regarding hen hunting. While not an ex- 
pert, the writer has hunted the elusive and 
festive hen in many parts of this great 
country of ours, and his experience may 
prove of value to Friend Thomas. 

Now, as to the axe, I would recommend 
the Marble safety for short-range work. I 
know that its lever action may be distaste 
ful to many sportsmen, but its range and 
penetration are excellent and the light 
weight and small size will make the vest 
pocket sportsman .avor it, always con- 
sidering that his vest pockets are large 
enough. Of course some may claim that 
marble will not penetrate Plymouth Rock, 
but Plymouth Rocks are barred, anyway. 
Propelled by a breakfast-load of six wheat 
cakes, a cup of coffee and three slices of 
sausage de pig, I am sure that Thomas will 
find it a most satisfactory weapon. 

As to turkey hunting, I would not recom- 
mend a pitchfork. It’s too tiny (help, help!). 


Our two-bladed Northern woodsman’s axe 
is a most excellent missile. As it comes 
from the factory, the stock is altogether too 
long, but any competent axesmith will re- 
stock it with pistol grip if preferred, and 
with telescope sights it is sure death up to 
fifty yards. For longer range would recom- 
mend a trombone action slung shot, carry- 
ing a 260-grain bullet and using 62 grains 
of Para. 

Canary birds are properly hunted with a 
cat. 

To return to hen hunting: Be careful 
not to venturg forth on the chase before 
sundown. While this is not compulsory, it 
is much safer. Some neighbors are darn 
ornery, anyway. During the past year or 
so I have done almost all my hen and tur- 
key hunting with a bolt action purse, loaded 
with as heavy a charge of our Uncle Sam- 
uel’s coin as the breech would stand. It’s 
the surest weapon I know of, but rather ex- 
pensive. H. A. SCOTFORD. 

Wisconsin. 


The New Swiss Army Bullet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On 
page 523 in the December num- 
ber of Outdoor Life, Mr. L. D. 











Stoner writes concerning a new 





form of bullet. I am sending 
you drawings of a new Swiss 
army bullet, which is similar in 
form to the one suggested by 
Mr. Stoner. I tried several 
months ago to get a few of these 
bullets, but was advised by an 
officer in the Swiss army that 
it was impossible to obtain any 
at that time. The cut of this bullet may be 














Upper cut shows the cartridge, natural size; lower cut, 
the bullet. 


of interest to your readers. 
New York. FRED ADOLPH. 


Special Loading for the .25-35 Savage 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 528, De- 
cember number Outdoor Life, I noticed an 
inquiry from Mr. Wayne Barker, asking if 
any reader could tell him anything about 
using the .25-20-86-grain bullet in the .25-35 
high power rifles. As I have experimented 
with this bullet in the .25-35 Savage rifle, 
I will give the results for his benefit and 
for others who would like to get a very 
high velocity from their .25-35 rifles. The 
charge I am using at present is 27 grains 
Lightning powder, 86-grain bullet, soft 
point. Bullet is seated in shell 3-16 inch 


only, making the cartridge same length 
over all as the regular load. Muzzle of 
shells are sized small so that the bullet 
fits very tight to prevent their receding 
into the shells and resting on the powder 
The powder charge fills the shell up in the 
neck a trifle so that the air space is only 
about % to 3-16 inch; thus it will be seen 
that the bullet must not be seated over 3-16 
inch in the shell. In comparing this cart- 
ridge with the .22-caliber Savage high 
power rifle, sighting both rifles to shoot 
point blank at fifty yards, I find that when 
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shot at 200 yards, the .25-caliber bullet 
shoots a trifle flatter than the .22 high 
power. From this I should judge that the 
velocity of the .25-caliber was very close 
to 3,000 feet per second. I have never tried 
this charge at a greater range than 300 
yards, but find it fully as accurate as the 
regular cartridge at this range and under. 

As I am connected with the Malcolm 
Rifle Telescope Company, | have the target- 
ing of all rifles fitted with telescopes at 
their factory, so have a chance to shoot all 
‘he different makes of rifles, consequently 
) am familiar with all the rifles used by 
American shooters. 

I have never tried the 27-grain powder 
charge with the 86-grain bullet in any but 
the Savage rifle and would not unless the 
makers considered it safe. The Savage 
makers advise me that they think this 
charge safe for use in theiy rifles, the way 
{ am loading it, leaving an air space in the 
aeck of shell. Of course, the breech pres- 
sure must be somewhai increased over 
that of the regular cartridge, although the 
primers (I use the U. M. C. No. 9 non- 
mercuric primer) do not flatten any more 
than in the regular cartridge and the shells 
stand reloading better. 


I have been able to keep the shots, in 
five-shot groups, in a 3-inch ring at 100 
yards, and a 12-inch ring at 300 yards, off- 
hand, so I am confident that the cartridge 
is very accurate. 

I have not worked out the trajectory of 
this cartridge, but it can be taken as being 
about the same as the .22 high power. 

My shooting at game is mostly at wood- 
chucks and crows, at from 25 yards to 300 
yards. I have the ‘scope sighted at 150 
yards and find that I can shoot at all 
ranges up to 300 yards with very little hold- 
ing over or under; in fact, in shooting at 
a chuck’s head at fifty yards I hold just on 
the under edge to make a center shot, while 
at 250 yards shooting at a chuck sitting up 
I hold on the head and shot strikes about 
center of body. At 300 yards it is well to 
hold about three inches over to get a sure 
hit. 

If any shooter intends to try this charge 
in the Winchester or Marlin, or in the New 
Stevens high power repeater, I would ad- 
vise their writing the makers to learn if 
they considered the rifles safe to use with 
the increased powder charge. 

New York. WM. H. DeGROFF, 

Prop. Malcolm Telescope Co. 


Information Wanted Regarding Reduced Loads for the .22 H. P. Savage 


I would like very much to hear any ex- 
periences that anyone has had with reduced 
loads for the .22 Savage Hi-Power. It seems 


to me that with a good short range load, 

this would be an ideal all-around caliber 

for many purposes. C. W. POWERS. 
Washington, D. C. 


Those Hunting Shots 
By Lindsay C. Elliott. 


How often we hear of the hunting rifles 
heing praised to the skies and statements 
made to the effect that one should hit a 
deer at every shot at certain ranges, and, 
with sights set for still farther ranges, the 
shooter should make certain sized groups, 
and that this group should invariably fall 
in the bull. 

We all like to have a rifle that will shoot 
the farthest without having to bother with 
elevating the sights. We have certain ex- 
perts who have told us how game should 
be killed at extreme ranges, etc., and we 
have other experts who hand us informa- 
tion that is true in every respect, and their 
work is greatly appreciated. Here is where 
we get it, though: Supposing we have a 
rifle that we can sight for 200 yards, but 
were shooting at a deer at 300 yards, we 
would not have to raise sights in order to 
kill it. (This on paper). We have the 
bullet traveling all that distance, doing fine 
work (on paper), killing when hitting, and 
all but have the meat in the pan, but when 


we start to probe around bushes, etc., in 
quest of the game we forget a lot about 
what so and so said about that rifle we are 
packing. 

Now, how many are there who hunt that 
can stand up to a 200-yard target with 8- 
inch bull’s-eye and hit that bull over half of 
the shots? And where should we look for 
those shots that missed the bull? Possibly 
from the top edge of the bull to the top of 
the target, or from the bottom of the bull 
down, but as likely to either right or left of 
the bull. From information obtained from 
some of the firearms manufacturers I have 
come to the conclusion that they consider 
a 1%-inch group in the off-hand position at 
twenty-five yards excellent shooting; that 
is, a 12-inch group at 200 yards. 

In speaking of the off-hand position I 
mean exactly what the words should mean: 
the shooter having left arm extended and 
hand grasping forearm, but not necessarily 
having the right elbow up level with the 
shooter’s ear, but just the ordinary, com- 























mon sense, backwoods idea. If anyone 
thinks the manufacturers are not correct, 
get your target ready and see how many 
times you will place all of a five-shot string 
into that 12-inch group. Easy? Possibly it 
is, but remember you are to take your hunt- 
ing ammunition, hunting rifle and shoot 
from the hunting position. After you be- 
come tired of making 12-inch groups at 200 
yards, under the conditions above men- 
tioned, wipe the black off your sights, take 
a sprint of a hundred yards, put one foot 
up on a box, get a move on and slam your 
five shots into your target. Maybe you will 
kill it every shot—and maybe you won't. 
After you become so proficient that you can 
do this regularly you are ready to be com- 
plimented for being a far better shot than 
50 per cent of the shooters who hunt. 

A man that hunts usually has to take con. 
ditions as he finds them. He hasn’t any 
way of determining when or where he is 
going to sight his game, and never knows 
when he will have to stoop to duck under 
a limb that may be between him and the 
game, or whether he will have to stand on 
tiptoe to shoot over it. He may have to 
try ramming his heels into a hillside in 
order to persuade them they were meant 
to stand on, or place one foot high up a 
slope, doing most of the balancing act on 
the other, and that one not in a very se- 
cure position. Or as likely he will be go- 
ing up a mountain side with his heart 
pounding his ribs as though wanting out, 
and, while in this condition, he may sight 
the game. Before a shot can be taken, 
however, he may have to warp around like 
barbwire to find a favorable position from 
which to shoot, and that may be no better 
than with one foot on a boulder that he 
realizes is just as likely to go rolling down 
the mountainside and scare the game as to 
remain where he would like it to. In addi- 
tion to some of the above adverse condi- 
tions under which a hunter may be com- 
pelled to shoot at game, the day may be a 
cold one, the hunter may have his paws 
encased in heavy mitts, and when one is 
removed to make shooting possible, it is 
not long in wondering why it is out in the 
cold, and if the day is as cold as many a 
hunter is found on the game trail, the trig- 
ger could nearly as well be pulled with a 
lead pencil. Different hunts, of course, 
bring forth different conditions, but the 
point I desire to make clear is that very 
seldom will a hunter have as favorable 
chances for placing the bullets in the vitals 
of the game he hunts as does the target 
shot to puncture the bull’s-eye, which is 
usually shot at under the most favorable 
conditions. 

I have often had the pleasure of riding 
along in a hay rack with my hands colder 
than sin, and while trying to get my rifle 
ready to perforate a coyote that had sud- 
denly appeared on the scene, have said coy- 
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ote arrive at the conclusion that he wasn’t 
interested in my shooting irons and “scoot” 
forthwith for the friendly shelter of a near- 


by coulee. And one prolific writer tells 
us speed of fire is useless, etc! How would 
that shooter, or any other, for that matter, 
like to have a single-shot rifle for stopping 
that coyote? I consider it a bad break to 
claim that speed of fire is useless, etc. In 
fact it seems to me about as bad as one 
saying so-and-so was a rube for using a 
Schuetzen rifle to kill bull’s-eyes with. Dif- 
ferent conditions require different shooting 
equipment. I am inclined to think that even 
Mr. Newton would pack a repeater if he 
lived in a coyote-infested region, and if so, 
he would undoubtedly limber up his lever 
arm, too. I shall not mind it the slightest 
if anyone differs from me on the above; 
I'll not call them mossbacks. I think, how- 
ever, that I see the practical side of this 
speed-of-fire proposition, due to having 
poked bullets at the rear end of more than 
one coyote with varying success and 
haven’t any intention of letting my lever 
arm get out of practice. 

In addition to all the conditions men- 
tioned, and many others which have not 
been cited, the hunter is confronted with 
the average error of sighting, which, I 
think, is about one inch for every hundred 
yards. Then the hunting sights may be of 
the glittering kind, the background may be 
poor, while your ammunition is for hunting 
and not for fine target work. All this tends 
to anything but the finest accuracy. One 
can usually tell when a man is telling the 
truth concerning his performance on game. 
When he says he killed his deer at a rea- 
sonable range he is hitting as near as his 
calculation of yards goes. But the fellow 
who kills most of his deer at 200 yards or 
over has something wrong with his yard 
measure. 

I would like to have someone work out a 
rule that would answer for the above condi- 
tions. Most rules are built on the “if-you- 
do-your-part” foundation. I guess the old 
muzzle-loaders .were there with the goods 
as well as any of them under those condi- 
tions. It might be in order about here to 
again state that I still believe that when 
one is capable of making 12-inch groups at 
200 yards, shooting under hunting condi- 
tions, sights not blacked and at different 
angles to the sun, that he is a better shot 
than %0 per cent of the hunters. 

Another thing that will have to be taken 
into consideration in working out the sug- 
gested rule is that the hunter will not have 
any nice white target with a plain black 
bull’s-eye in the center to aim at. Maybe 
one will have to aim at his game where it 
appears as part of the background; in other 
words, game and background may blend to- 
gether, making it impossible to define 
either game or sights clearly, as would be 
the case where one shooting at that plain 
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black bull in the center of its sharply-con- 
trasting background of white. Perhaps the 
game may be partly obscured from view by 
a scattering growth of brush, making it im- 
possible for «he hunter to determine with 
certainty whzther he is shooting at the 
stern or front end of his game. One may, 
of course, be able to form a pretty accurate 
idea of where to hold to strike the heart, 
or heart region, when the game stands 
clearly outlined and “side on,” but at the 
best it will be more or less guess work 
where one is aiming. as compared to reach- 
ing for a plainly outlined bull’s-eye. 

One frequently reads something like this: 
“My rifle leaped to my shoulder, I caught 
a hasty bead, and there he lay, shot 
through the heart.” Wonderful how some 
people can prop their feet against a stove 
and shoot, isn’t it? Ask some of these fel- 
lows how often they miss the heart of an 
animal, or miss breaking its neck. Then 
ask them to do a bit of shooting for you 
and note the groups. Of course, this is not 
a fair test, as they are “game shots.” 

I remember of a shooter who, according 
to his story, had killed coyotes up to half 
a mile. I offered terms something like 
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this: Five dollars, or from that down, for 
every time he would hit a frozen coyote 1 
had if he would give me half the amount 
every time he missed, and this at unknown 
ranges up to 250 yards. Needless to say, 
there was no shooting done. 

I presume there will be many of the 
readers who will think the 12-inch groups 
mentioned an easy stunt, but by the time 
they have faced the target and shot as I 
have mentioned, they may find it more of 
a chore than they had expected. I am 
aware that there are many who would hit 
an 8-inch bull at 200 yards in the hunting 
position often enough to lose interest in it, 
but they would have good footing, know the 
exact range and have all the time they 
wanted to do it in. I have seen an 8-inch 
bull shot up a bit, and seen ten shots placed 
in a 4-inch bull at 100 yards on several oc- 
casions, but had the same shooter been in 
a hurry, and possibly shooting directly to- 
wards the sun, or under other unfavorable 
conditions, possibly the shots would have 
been scattered a bit more. And had these 
shots been intended for a deer’s heart, 
many of them might have missed said heart 
entirely with no black bull to aim at. 


Energy, Momentum, Etc., and How They Are Calculated 


W. N., New York.—I wish to ask for 
some information in regard to the energy 
given to certain high power bullets as given 
in Winchester Catalog No. 73, page 88. The 
dictionary says that momentum is “the qual- 
ity of motion in a body as measured by the 
product of the mass by the velocity,” and 
defines energy, “the power of which any- 
thing acts effectively to move or change 
anything or accomplish any result.” On 
page 88 the U. S. cartridge, 220 grains; ve- 
locity, 1,960 feet per second=1,960x220— 
431,200, momentum, and energy, 1,880 foot 
pounds. 

The Winchester (.50 caliber), 450 grains; 
velocity, 1,383; the momentum=450x1,383= 
622,350, and energy, 1,719 foot pounds. 

I should like to know the rules by which 
they’ arrive at such answers in the catalog 
for the momentum and energy of the 450 
1,383—622,350, and of the 220«1,960—431,200. 
The energy of the U. S. 220=1,880 foot 
pounds; the energy of the .50 Winchester 
450-1,719 foot pounds. W. N. 

New York. 

The above query was received several 
months ago and answered by letter as fol- 
lows: 

“Energy is the living force stored in a 
moving body. Momentum is the quantity of 
motion in the body. The former is the log- 
ical one to use in speaking of projectiles. 
It is expressed by the following formula: 

M 2 
B= 


“M is the weight of the bullet expressed 
in pounds. 

“V is the velocity of the bullet in foot 
seconds. 

“g is gravity. 

“Momentum is represented by M V, where 
M is the mass in pounds and V is the ve- 
locity in foot seconds. The energies given 
in the Winchester catalogue are based on 
the formula first mentioned, namely: 

2 


E= 


2 g 

“In determining the momentum of the 
bullet you are using the weight in grains 
which should be reduced to pounds by di- 
viding by 7,000 the number of grains in a 
pound.” 

The above answer we considered a cor- 
rect one. but our inquirer being still in 
doubt, asked for the opinion of others, in- 
cluding Mr. Chauncey Thomas, who is so 
well known to our readers concerning sub- 
jects of a scientific nature, and so puzzling 
to many of us, that to him we appealed for 
help, and here is what Mr. Thomas very 
obligingly wrote in reply: 

“Concerning Mr. W.’s questions about en- 
ergy, momentum and how such are calcu- 
lated, I think it best to say that Outdoor 
Life is hardly the proper place to attempt 
to answer such inquiries, for the simple 
reason that it takes at least a year of good 
hard study and printed space equalling sev- 
eral years’ issue of thé magazine to give 
any man a more or less clear idea concern- 
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ing these matters. The application of them 
to gun affairs is all right in the magazine, 
but when a man writes or reads about them 
‘the court is presumed to know some law.’ 
They cannot be learned from a dictionary— 
about the worst possible book to consult 
concerning scientific questions of this kind, 
by the way—nor can they be answered in a 
short space. It is a good deal as if Mr. W. 
had asked, ‘Please explain what “the Nth 
power” means, and why so far no exact rela- 
tion has been found between the diameter 
and the circumference of a circle.’ The 
answer involves a long study of mathe. 
matics, just as these questions about en- 
ergy, matter and their various forms in- 
volves many volumes. I fully sympathize 
with Mr. W., however, as it was his very 
frame of mind that set me to work some 
years ago to find out about them. And 1 
am not yet done, by a long shot! As a more 
or less unsatisfactory short cut, however, 1 
suggest that Mr. W. read up on such sub- 
jects in the new Encyclopedia Brittanica 
and consult the librarian of the nearest pub- 
lic library, who will aid him a great deal 
in picking out the right books. Lest you 
or Mr. W. might think I was doing the ow) 
act and dodging the questions under the 
cover of solemn advice, I will try in a few 
words to barely outline some of the most 
widely accepted ideas concerning energy, 
etc. Energy cannot be defined in a sen- 
tence, as to do so we must use words based 
on the very word we are defining. For in- 
stance, see enclosed papers, ‘Energy is the 
living force stored in a moving body.’ That 
is wholly incorrect, because when -each 
word in the sentence is reduced to its most 
simple meaning we have, ‘Energy is form 
of energy energy stored in an energy man- 
ifesting something that reveals itself to the 
human by means we call “energy,” ’ which, 
of course, reduces the definition to verbal! 
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ashes. In short, life, force and motion are 
supposed to be forms of energy, and what 
we know of matter comes to us through en 
ergy. Now, I am not trying to poke fun at 
that definition, for no man can do much bet- 
ter. Energy so far has never been defined. 
But we can often outline something we can- 
not exactly define. Thus, those ‘things’ we 
call heat, motion, electricity, sound, force, 
power, work, etc, are simply different 
forms of one thing behind them all, and 
this one mother-thing we call energy. Much 
as the mother-idea behind the words bank- 
notes, coin, drafts, checks, etc., is the word 
‘money.’ Momentum is but one form of en- 
ergy. We measure each form of energy in 
a different way, and by different scales 
which causes universal confusion. Thus our 
measures for heat, electricity, light, momen- 
tum, ete., are all different. Some day we 
will invent a common measurement for all 
of them, and then the combination will not 
be so confusing to a layman. Foot pounds 
candlepower, inches, seconds, watts, etc., 
can all be reduced to one common measure- 
ment, but it is not yet put into use. Mr. W., 
as does every man who has not studied sci- 
ence, is confused by all this mixture of 
names and measurements for practically 
the same thing in its various forms. He 
must not think of momentum as something 
different from energy simply because it has 
another name and is measured differently, 
any more than he must contrast coin and 
money, or rifle and guns. I think this is 
enough here. If I can assist Mr. W. in get- 
ting on the right scientific road I will be 
only too glad; but the dictionary and Out- 
door Life do not give room enough for such 
subjects to swing themselves. He will be 
lucky to find the answers to fis full satis- 
faction in twenty volumes and two years’ 
time. “CHAUNCEY THOMAS.” 
New York. 


The Small-Caliber Automatic Pistol 


By S. J. Fort, M.D. 


There seems to be no mechanical reason 
why some of the numerous rim-fire .22 cart- 
ridges cannot be used to function the action 
of a so-called automatic pistol, and rumors 
of a firm actually experimenting with’a pis- 
tol of this type and caliber are so persistent 
that the appearance of one on the market is 
probably only a question of a.short time. 

All this has been brought about by the 
evidence of a demand for such a weapon, as 
well as the certainty of a new era in pistol 
shooting that will begin with the general in- 
troduction of a rapid-fire hand-gun, two con- 
ditions that appeal at once to the manufac- 
turer, predicting as they do large sales and 
a steady -and growing demand for his prod- 
uct. 


Aside from questions concerning cost of 
production or difficulties of manufacture, it 
is up to the purchasing public to signify 
their desires when a new weapon is about 
to be placed on the market; otherwise the 
model is made up on lines considered mod- 
ern and suitable by the manufacturers, the 
result being a stock model, which may or 
may not suit the individua! who buys and ex- 
pects to use it. Obviously,)it would be im- 
possible to make any weapon in quantities 
that would suit everyone in every respect. 
A careful study of the many variations of 
caliber already on the market is one instance 
of the truth of the old adage, “Many men of 
many minds,” but it is possible to settle 
upon certain general items in the construc- 
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tion of a firearm that will suit the great ma- 
jority of shooters, and with this in view the 
suggestions that follow are offered for con- 
sideration. 

There seems to be a unanimous opinion 
that the caliber of a new automatic should 
be .22. The question then arises, which of 
the rim-fire cartridges of this caliber shall 
be chosen? It is asserted by competent au- 
thority that the .22 short is able to function 
the action of an automatic pistol, and in 
point of economy and accuracy this cartridge 
would fill the requirements, if there are no 
other reasons against its adoption. 

The .22 long rifle, .22 Winchester, Model 
1890, and the .22 automatic rifle, Winchester 
Model ’03, are the only other cartridges to 
be considered, and the advantage seems to 
remain with the latter. It carries a bullet of 
45 grains, the same weight and exactly the 
same muzzle velocity and energy as the 
Model 1890, besides being accurate enough 
for all purposes. 

The choice of cartridge, then, lies between 
these four, with the chances largely in favor 
of the automatic model. 

Not being a mechanic, the writer does not 
intend to lay down dogmatic assertions as 
to the design, knowing full well that the ac- 
tion must be proportioned in its parts to the 
energy developed by the cartridge, but there 
are certain points which seem worthy of 
consideration, if the pistol in question is to 
be something more than a mere dispenser of 
lead. 

We can safely leave the ammunition and 
boring the barrel to the manufacturer; there 
can be no criticism of their ability in turn- 
ing out work to suit the most fastidious. 
Notwithstanding the wonderful record shoot- 
ing done with American pistols and revol- 
vers, there is considerable basis for the be- 
lief that improvements might be made in the 
models of both weapons that would tend to 
still further increase accuracy of shooting. 
In support of this belief attention is directed 
to the tape-wound handles, remodeled han- 
dles and other changes made at home by 
those who have found that the stock models 
do not suit their individual grasp. 

Weight of the weapon varies with the 
caliber, but is there not a general weight of 
weapon which would tend to help better 
holding of the smaller calibers? 

Rifle shooters were astounded when the 
short-barreled “Springfield” proved its ac- 
curacy, contrary to all accepted theories. 
Comes the new Army Model Colt Automatic 
pistol of .45 caliber with its 5-inch barrel 
and an accuracy that will surprise the world 
when its introduction is accomplished and 
the experts get to work with it. 

The 10-inch barreled S. & W. single-shot 
pistol seems to be the ne plus ultra of ac- 
curacy in a weapon devoted solely to deliber- 
ate aim, but we are considering a weapon 
to be devoted strictly to rapid firing, and if 
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the Army Model automatic is an evidence 
of a comparatively short barrel, giving ex- 
treme accuracy, is it not fair to argue that 
this length of barrel will give good results 
with a .22 cartridge, providing the weight 
of the whole weapon is proportioned, not 
only to the ammunition, but to steady the 
hold? 

It is doubtful if the American army has 
ever adopted a weapon after more careful 
consideration than was given to the Army 
Model automatic pistol before its adoption, 
and it stands today the best weapon of its 
kind in the world. Could we do better than 
adopt a replica of it for the .22 automatic? 
Its 39 ounces of weight might be lessened, 
but otherwise there seems little to criticise 
and much to praise. The shape, length and 
rake of its handle is a very considerable fac- 
tor to its accuracy and might well be applied 
to the .22 automatic and in a modified form 
to other pistols and revolvers with advan- 
tage. 

In another article I have called attention 
to the small-caliber automatic as an under- 
study to the Army Model of .45: caliber, and 
it seems to me the importance of this con- 
sideration will bear a second reference to it. 
Militia armory ranges will, of course, be fit- 
ted with suitable backstops for the metal- 
cased bullet of the .45, and the state sol- 
diery will be furnished limited amounts of 
ammunition for practice indoors. Militia out- 
door ranges will need no additional protec- 
tion, but where is the civilian going to find 
suitable places for practice with the heavy 
caliber automatic? Even if permitted the 
use of a militia range, the civilian must al- 
ways give way to the soldier and practice 
under such handicaps must of necessity be 
irregular and unsatisfactory. With a .22-cal- 
iber automatic the range question is simpll- 
fied and if the model of this caliber ap- 
proaches closcly that of the regulation side- 
arm, both militia and civilian would profit 
in economy of ammunition and amount of 
practice permitted. 

It may be claimed that practice with a .22 
will not be similar to practice with a .45. In 
some respects this may be granted as true. 
If the .22 automatic is to be compared with 
the .38 or the .44 or the .45 revolver, it is 
more than true. But the recoil of the .45 
automatic is so little that it scarcely re- 
quires practice to become familiar with it, 
and the louder report of the .45, as com- 
pared to the crack of the .22, is about the 
only other disturbing factor to be consid- 
ered. 

What are the foundational principles of 
shooting either a rifle, a pistol or a revolver? 
Sighting, aiming, holding and squeezing the 
trigger. These can all be learned with a .22 
as well as with a larger caliber. What are 
the special points to be learned in using the 
automatic pistol? Manipulation of the safe- 
ties, plus the principles already mentioned 
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Given a model of .22 caliber with the safe- 
ties as placed on the army model, practice 
with one would be practice with the other. 

There is another argument in favor of the 
small-calibered automatic pistol and by no 
means unimportant. MRapid-fire, so-called, 
with: the double-action revolver was intro- 
duced as a part of the qualification with 
weapon for militia and the regular service 
about 1904, and this method of firing was 
also made a part of the National Pistol 
Match conditions the year previous. Since 
that time there have been few develop- 
ments in lowering the time in which five 
shots can be fired with aim and accuracy. 

The introduction of the automatic pistol 
as the regulation side arm will open a new 
field of practice and one that is bound to 
prove extremely interesting. It is possible 
to fire five shots and aim cach one from an 
automatic in five seconds, as compared to 
eight seconds, which is about the limit with 
the revolver. This time will probably be re- 
duced a second or two as skill in manipula- 
tion is gained. 

Now, such firing is bound to find many 
who would rather give time to the hurry-up 
style of firing than to practice with deliber- 


ate aim. This will mean the gradual intro- 
duction of moving and disappearing targets 
for pistol practice instead of the stationary 
target now in use. 

The target-sighted pisto! and revolver will 
be the chosen weapon for slow-fire and the 
automatic come into use at moving objects 
appearing at intervals and crossing the line 
of fire in a given time, possibly also, targets 
projected into the air. Scattering .22-caliber 
bullets in the atmosphere is by no means a 
safe procedure, but what about 230-grain 
jacketed bullets with 800 feet velocity? The 
.45-caliber automatic cartridge costs nearly 
3 cents apiece, rather expensive sport if 
many are used, while the .22 costs about 15 
cents for a box of fifty. 

It has been suggested that the .22 is not 
a practical cartridge for hunting or self-de- 
fense. Much game has been killed with it 
from rifles and pistols; why not from an 
automatic? Within two years I have known 
two human lives taken with the same cart- 
ridge, and there are many. more such cases 
on record. Yet it is not intended to hunt 
game or the burglar with the .22 automatic, 
but rather to use it as a means to an end, 
recreation and the development of skill in 
shooting along lines never before attempted. 


Two Shots with Different Guns at Deer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am writing this to 
tell you my experience this fall here in 
Maine with the .22 Savage high power rifle. 
My rifle is fitted with ivory bead tront and 
Lyman No. 1a rear sight. 

The first deer I got with it was 150 yards 
from me, standing broadside. The 70-grains 
sharp-point struck him squarely in the back- 
bone over his shoulders, dropping him in his 
tracks, and breaking his spine. He was 
a 2-year-old buck, weighing 136 pounds 
dressed. The bullet passed clean through, 
making a very small hole. It did not smash 
up the spine to any extent, and the hole 
where the bullet passed out was not much 
larger than where it entered the animal. 

To my mind, it was a mighty lucky shot, 
for I honestly think if I had hit nearly any 


other spot on the deer he would have been 
running now. 

I had another experience a few days later 
with a small doe. She was running straight 
from me when [I fired, the bullet striking 
her to the left of the rectum, passing 
through the thick steak and entering her 
belly just under the skin. She never noticed 
it at all, keeping on at a good rate. I fol- 
lowed her awhile and then went to the 
house. 

The next day I took her track and fol- 
lowed her till I started her, being on her 
track till almost dark. As she was going in 
a wide circle, I cut across and got a shot 
at her coming straight toward me. This 
time I downed her, using vhe .35 Remington 
automatic. W. G. BERRY. 

Maine. 


Educate the Youth in Rifle Shooting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The pages of Out- 
door Life give ample proof of your toler- 
ance of other people’s opinions, else this 
would not be written. If the American peo- 
ple wish to remain in the front rank as a 
nation of riflemen, all lovers of rifle shoot- 
ing must work hard and pull together to get 
the youth of our land interested in the sport. 

The government, through the National Ri- 
fle Association, has opened the way for any- 


one who wishes to do so to secure first-class 
guns and ammunition at a very low cost. 
That more people do not take advantage 
of the government’s liberality is to be re- 
gretted. There must be some reason for 
this lack of interest: It may be prejudice 
against the government type of arm or igno- 
rance of its superior qualities, for surely no 
one who knows the U. S. service rifle thor- 
oughly or has acquired much skill with the 
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rifle can file any serious complaints against 
it. There is scarcely an issue of any sport- 
ing journal in which someone does not 
write disparagingly of the military type of 
rifle, and not one valid reason has ever been 
advanced for their so dceing. Its friends 
have all been ridiculed o. abused, or both. 
Pray, my good sporting friends, why? 

If you have never used one or never have 
been on a military rifle range where you 
can see some of our good shots at work with 
this gun, suspend your criticisms until you 
are acquainted with its good qualities. If 
you are still dissatisfied, take any other rifle 
you ever saw or heard of and try to beat it, 
and see what a difficult job you have under- 
taken. Instead of futile attempts to detract 
from its merits, would you not be doing your 
country a service in boosting military rifle 
shooting? 
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There are many youthful readers of our 
sporting magazines who may be called to 
their country’s aid that are being misin- 
formed about the arm they would use in its 


defense. How much better it would be if 
they were proficient in its use before the 
call came. Now, friend sportsman, while 
you are winterbound and cannot do much 
but read and talk, try and get up a rifle 
club, and don’t overlook the boys. Get as 
long a range as possible and be sure to have 
a military rifle—a Krag or a new U. S. 
service rifle in the club so you can compare 
its work with that of any of our popular 
makes of arms. When you get so you can 
hold as good as the military rifle will shoot 
turn to the pages in some of the back num- 
bers of your sporting magazines, read what 
some of its critics have said; then sit and 
ponder. W. H. THOMSON. 
Arizona. 


Admires the National Cartridge Company’s Wire-Wound Bullet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the number just 
received I noticed and read with great in- 
terest an article by Mr. C. P. Watson on 
the subject of wire-patched bullets. 1 agree 
with him that the wire-patched bullet is the 
best projectile obtainable today. The su- 
rerior ballistic qualities, the absence of 
wear and metal fouling in the barrel and 
the excellent killing qualities of these mis- 
siles recommend them to all shooters of 
the “twisted gun.” 

But I differ from Mr. Watson on his be- 
ing the only bullet of this type that can 
be employed at high velocity. I have used 
the wire-patched lubricated bullets manu- 
factured by the National Cartridge Co. of 
Napa, Cal., and found them to be all that 
could be desired. 

This spring, at Clearwater, Neb., I helped 
test out some of these bullets. The ones 
used were the 220-grain bullet, caliber .30, 
U. S., with the Winchester carbine, Mode) 
1895, chambered for the .30 Government 
Model 1903 ammunition. The powder 
charge used was in some instances 45 
grains, W. A., .30 caliber, and some were 
40% grains of the same powder. The shells 
were hand loaded. Powder was measured 
with the Ideal powder measure. 

My friend and I shot at a sand bank at 
a range of 275 yards, as near as we were 
able to estimate. Our target was about 12 
inches in diameter, being a spot of dark 
earth in the sand. The gun held its eleva- 
tion beautifully, as we merely used the 
military style of sighting. We had no 
method of exactly determining the velocity 
or energy, but think, from the fact that 
the crack of the gun and the impact of the 
bullet were practically simultaneous, that 


the former was about 2,500 feet per second. 

The bullets penetrated an average dis- 
tance of 8 inches into the sand, their path 
being marked by sand reduced to the color 
and consistency of flour. The bullets them- 
selves were deformed badly, the points be- 
ing ground off to the forward ends of the 
wire jackets, but being in good condition 
otherwise. The grooves left by the lands 
of the barrel were plainly visible. There 
was no sign of the bullets slipping the ri- 
fling. 

After firing twenty-five rounds at rapid 
fire, the barrel was not heated so much 
but that the hand could be clasped about 
the muzzle and held there with comfort. 
thus showing the reduced amount of fric- 
tion. The tremendous pressure blew a sec- 
tion out of every primer the exact diam- 
eter of the firing pin nose, but the gas 
passed out of the vent in the breech bolt 
provided for that purpose. 

The recoil was approximately that of the 
.30-30 with the regular metal patched am- 
munition. No sign of the breech bolt com- 
ing back in our faces was noticed, and no 
unusual effects were to be discovered. The 
barrel was in perfect condition and cleaned 
easily. 

From tests made later with a .30-30 Mar- 
lin, I believe the killing power of these 
bullets to slightly surpass the metal- 
patched. Mr. Ashley A. Haines has the 
remains of some of these bullets. 

Any of these statements may be verified 
by corresponding with Mr. F. W. Bressler 
of Gold Hill, Ore., who owns the carbine, 
loaded the ammunition and with whom I 
made the tests. D. WIGGINS. 
Oregon. 
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WHY MAN OF TODAY 


IS ONLY 50 PER CENT EFFICIENT 
By WALTER GRIFFITH : 


F ONE WERE to form an opinion from 
the number of helpful, inspiring and in- 
forming articles one sees in the public 
press and magazines, the purpose of which 
is to increase our efficiency, he must be- 
lieve that the entire American nation is 
striving for such an end— ° 

And this is so. 

The American Man because the race is 
swifter every day; competition is keener 
and the stronger the man the greater his 
capacity to win. The stronger the man the 
stronger his will and brain, and the greater 
his ability to match wits and win. The 
greater his confidence in himself the 
greater the confidence of other people in 
him; the keener his wit and the clearer his 
brain. 

The American Woman because she must 
be competent to rear and manage the fam- 
ily and home, and take all the thought and 
responsibility from ‘the shoulders of the 
Man whose present-day business burdens 
are all that he can carry. 

Now what are we doing to secure that 
efficiency? Much mentally, some of us 
much physically, but what is the trouble? 

We are not really efficient mcre than half 
the time. Half the time blue and worried— 
all the time nervous—some of the time real- 
ly incapacitated by illness. 

There is a reason for this—a practical 
reason, one that has been known to physi- 
cians for quite a period and will be known 
to the entire world ere long. 

That reason is that the human system 
does not, and will not, rid itself of all the 
waste which it accumulates under our pres- 
ent mode of living. No matter how regular 
we are, the food we eat and the sedentary 
lives we live (even though we do get some 
exercise) make it impossible; just as impos- 
sible as it is for the grate of a stove to rid 
itself of clinkers. 

And the waste does to us exactly what 
the clinkers do to the stove: make the fire 
burn low and inefficiently until enough 


clinkers have accumulated, and then pre 
vent its burning at all. 

It has been our habit, after this waste 
has reduced our efficiency, about 75 per 
cent., to drug ourselves; or after we have 
become 100 per cent. inefficient through ill- 
ness, to still further attempt to rid our- 
selves of it in the same way—by drugging. 

If a clock is not cleaned once in a while 
it clogs up and stops; the same way with 
an engine because of the residue which it, 
in itself, accumulates. To cleen the clock 
you would not put acid on the parts, though 
you could probably find one that would do 
the work, nor to clean the engine would 
you force a cleaner through it that would 
injure its parts; yet that is the process you 
employ when you drug the system to rid 
it of waste. 

You would clean your clock and engine 
with a harmless cleanser that Nature has 
provided, and you can do exactly the same 
for yourself, as I will demonstrate before 
I conclude. 

The reason that a physician’s first step 
in illness is to purge the system is that no 
medicine can take effect nor can the sys- 
tem work properly while the colon (large 
intestine) is clogged up. If the colon were 
not clogged up the chances are 10 to 1 
that you would not have been ill at all. 

It may take some time for the clogging 
process to reach the stage where it pro- 
duces real illness, but, no matter how long 
it takes, while it is going on the functions 
are not working so as to keep us up to 
“concert pitch.” Our livers are sluggish, we 
are dull and heavy—siight or severe head- 
aches come on—vur sleep does not rest us 
—in short, we are about 50 per cent. effi- 
cient. 

And if this condition progresses to where 
real illness develops, it is impossible to tell 
what form that illness will take, because 

The blood is constantly circulating 
through the colon and taking up by ab- 


sorption the poisons in the waste which it 
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contains; it distributes them throughout the 
system and weakens it so that we are sub- 
ject to whatever disease is most prevalent 

The nature of the illness depends on our 
own little weaknesses and what we are the 
least able to resist. 

These facts are all scientifically correct 
in every particular and it has often sur- 
prised me that they are not more generally 
known and appreciated. All we have to do 
is to consider the treatment that we have 
received in illness to realize fully how it 
developed. and the methods used to re- 
move it. 

So you see that not only is accumulated 
waste directly and constantly pulling down 
our efficiency by making our blood poor 
and our intellect dull—our spirits low and 
our ambitions weak, but it is responsible 
through its weakening and infecting pro- 
cesses for a list of illnesses that if cata- 
logued here would seem almost unbeliev 
able. 

It is the direct and immediate cause of 
that very expensive and dangerous com- 
plaint—appendicitis. 

If we can successfully eliminate the 
waste all our functions work properly and 
in accord—there are no poisons being ta- 
ken up by the blood, so it is pure and im- 
parts strength to every part of the body in- 
stead of weakness—there is nothing to clog 
up the system and make us bilious, dull and 
nervously fearful. 

With everything working in perfect ac- 
cord and without obstruction, our brains 
are clear, our entire physical being is com- 
petent to respond quickly to every require- 
ment, and we are 100 per cent. efficient. 

Now this waste that I speak of cannot be 
thoroughly removed by drugs, but even if it 
could, the effect of these drugs on the func- 
tions is very unnatural, and if continued be- 
comes a periodical necessity. 


Note the opinions on drugging of two 
most eminent physicians: 
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Prof. Alonzo Clark, M. D., of the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
says: “All of our curative agents are poi- 
sons, and, as a consequence, every dose di- 
minishes the patient’s vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M. D., of the same 
school, says: “All medicines which enter 
the circulation poison the blood in the same 
manner as do the poisons that produce dis- 
ease.” 

Now, the internal organism can be kept 
as sweet and pure and clean as the external 
and by the same natural, sane method— 
bathing. By the proper-system warm water 
can be introduced so that the colon is per- 
fectly cleansed 2:d kept pure. 

There is no violence in this process—it 
seems to be just as normal and natural as 
washing one’s hands. 

Physicians are taking it up more widely 
and generally every day, and it seems as 
though every one should be informed thor- 
oughly on a practice which, though so ra- 
tional and simple, is revoiutionary in its ac- 
complishments. 

This is rather a delicate subject to write 
of exhaustively in the public press, but 
Chas. A. Tyrrell, M.D., has prepared a 
interesting treatise on “Why Man of Today 
Is Only 50 per cent. Efficient,” which treats 
the subject very exhaustively, and which he 
will send without cost to any one addressing 
him at 134 West 65th Street, New York, 
and mentioning that they have read this 
article in Outdoor Life. 

Personally, I am enthusiastic on Internal 
Bathing because I have seen what it has 
done in illness as well as in health and I 
believe that every person who wishes to 
keep in as neara perfect condition as is hu- 
manly possible should at least be informed 
on this subject; he will also probably learn 
something about himself which he has never 
known through reading the little book to 
which I refer. 
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SPORISI 


Our Vanishing Wild Life, by William T. Hor- 
naday; 412 pages; $1.50 net; illustrated; 
Chas. Scribners Sons, New York. 


It is a pleasure to “review” any literary 
work from the pen of W. T. Hornaday. Prob- 
ably we shall never again, among all the men 
who may rise before us, see such a giant 
power as his for the protection and propa- 
gation of our wild animal life, It seems his 
stamina and resources in this respect are 
inexhaustible; certainly he is the biggest, 
greatest and most willing factor we have in 
this country for the protection of the species. 
His latest book is a practicai treatise on the 
extermination and preservation of wild life, 
a protest against slaughter, a call to arms 
in defense of this wild life, and a handbook 
of useful information for lawmakers. It is 
the first comprehensive work of its kind and 
will be heartily welcomed by the friends of 
wild life throughout the world. The mass of 
facts found in this volume, all thoroughly in- 
dexed for ready reference, is enormous, Noth- 
ing like it has ever before been issued. The 
text constitutes a powerful array of facts, 
and the conclusion to be drawn from them 
is inexorable—a complete reform in the pro- 
tection of wild life or a gameless continent. 


Baldy of Nome, by Esther Birdsall Darling; 
illustrated; $1 net; 76 pages; A. M. Rob- 
ertson, publisher, San Francisco, 


Mrs. Darling’s stories of the annual dog 
races at Nome have already made her literary 
work familiar to our readers. They have also 
heard of—and a great many have read—her 
book of verses, “Up in Alaska.” Mrs. Darling 
has told the story of one of the racing dogs 
of the Allan and Darling stables with a 
charm that is irresistible, writing with a 
deep, sympathetic feeling from a’ homely 
viewpoint of kindliness and humor that 
Thompson-Seton or Jack London could not 
excel, “Baldy of Nome” is one of the best 
little books by a Californian that we have 
seen this year or any year. One does not 





FOR. 


have to be a member of the fancy to appre- 
ciate this book. Its appeal is to all who 
love animals, and like to have their ways 
studied and described sympathetically. There 
are delicious bits in the book, as where Mrs. 
Darling speaks of cats as “only soft-footed, 
purring bundles of deceit, with no standard 
of trail morals.” Altogether this is a good 
dog book, which means that it is a mighty 
good book to read. If you know the North 
you will appreciate it fully; if you don’t it 
will add to your knowledge. Mrs. Darling 
has produced a little classic. 


The Night Riders, by Ridgwell Cullom; 426 
pages; illustrated; $1.25 net; Geo. W. Ja- 
cobs & Co., Philadelphia. 


Again a western cattle ranch; but this 
time a thrilling plot that swings along with 
a singleness of purpose, never even ap- 
proached by Mr. Cullum in his previous sto- 
ries, Without break or digression it follows 
the fortunes of John Tresler from the time 
he arrives at the Marbolt ranch until he suc- 
cessfully tracks down the Night Riders and 
reveals the mystery which has baffled and 
terrorized the surrounding country for years. 


Gazetteer of the World; cloth; size 34x40 in.; 
50 cents; L. L. Poates Pub. Co., New York. 


This is a comprehensive reference of the 
world, showing map of the world on oval 
projection, 18x36 inches, in five colors, with 
steamship lines, cable lines and distances 
carefully marked; index to important cities of 
the world, area, populations, capitals, rail- 
ways and mileage, table of United States sta- 
tistics, manufactures and agriculture; on the 
reverse side is printed map of United States, 
witl time belts, table of states, admission 
into the union, settlement, etc.; presidents, 
their native states, term of office, by whom 
elected; vice presidents: also maps of north 
and south polar regions, Panama canal and 
their historical descriptions, 


(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life—postage extra.) 


An Acknowledgment 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am very sorry I 
cannot avail myself of the opportunity of 
advertising in your next issue. Fact is, I 
have got to wait until I get something to sell. 
That little one-issue 84-cent ad, in your Oc- 
tober number cleaned me up on pups, (I had 
nine,) Sent one as far east as Chicago, an- 





other to Marshalltown, Iowa. I received let- 
ters from British Columbia, California and 
as far east as West Virginia. For results 
the answer is, Advertise in Outdoor Life. I 
had nine pups at time of advertising. 
Yours respectfully, 
Wenatchee, Wash. W. M. KINDLE. 
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Trade Literature 


The United States Cartridge Co., of Lowell, 
Mass., have published a _ booklet entitled, 
“Use and Abuse of Firearms.” This book 
tells how to make your boy careiul instead 
of careless, to love outdoor life and health- 
ful exercise, and to attain self-possession 
and nerve control under all circumstances. 
It is the boy who has nothing to do, and 
with no fixed ideals, that gets into trouble. 
To give him an outlet for his energies and 
an incentive toward right living, there is 
nothing bette than to encourage the desire 
inherent in every boy to handle firearms. 
The new booklet shows everyone how to aim, 
clean and handle firearms and to prevent 
many unnecessary accidents. It is sent free 
on request by addressing the United States 
Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass. 


The 1913 Stevens Catalog (No. 53) is to 
hand. This is the handsomest general cata- 
log the Stevens company has ever issued, be- 
ing printed on heavy plate paper, and the 
letterpress being in the best style of the 
printer’s art. The book covers 80 pages, ev- 


ery one an interesting chapter on firearms. 
In compiling this catalog it has been the 
aim of the publishers to produce a book that 
will concisely show their large line of sport- 
ing firearms with illustrations and specifica- 
tions of each model, The Stevens line has 
been largely increased during the last few 
years, several new models of great merit 
having been offered to the trade that have 
already become popular. This catalog is sent 
gratis to hunters and shooters by the J. Ste- 
vens Arms and Tool Co., Box 132, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass, 


The Gem Shirt Co., of Dayton, Ohio, have 
issued a catalog describing their patent hunt- 
ing coats, motorcycle and auto suits, outing 
shirts, duck shooters’ coat and other outing 
specialties. Bostwick & Miller, 309 Jacob- 
son Bldg., Denver, are western agents. 


The F. Warren Cutlery Co., 2274 Center St., 
Baker, Ore., are sending out circulars de- 
scribing a new hunting knife that they have 
placed on the market, 


New Sporting Accessories 


THE NEW MAXIM SILENCER FOR MOTOR 
BOATS. 

The following description of this new si- 

lencer is furnished us by Hiram Percy Max- 





Shows whirling in Maxim Motor Boat 
Silencer. 


im, of the Maxim Silencer Co., No. 7 Colt’s 
Armory, Hartford, Cor::.: 

The exhaust gases from the engine are led 
into the silencer in the usual manner, Once 
in the silencer they are treated something 
as the powder gases are treated in the gun 
silencer. They are given a_ spinning or 
whirling motion and therby made to acquire 
centrifical force. This centrifical force is 
taken advantage of to prevent their escape 
into the atmosphere until the noise wave has 
been trapped and annulled, By the time the 
gases have slowed down sufficiently to make 
their escape, not only has their energy been 


dissipated, but all noise has also been dissi- 
pated. Back pressure is absolutely entirely 
avoided in the silencer as there are no baf- 
fle plates or obstructions, On a boat fitted 
with an especially noisy engine here in the 
Connecticut River the noise of the exhaust 
cannot be heard 100 feet from the landing 
stage. If you are familiar with the two-cy- 
cle boat engine and the difference of annull- 
ling the sharp crack of the exhaust and do- 
ing without back pressure, you will realize 
what the silencer has accomplished, 


THE NEW PARKER “TROJAN” GUN. 


Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn., have placed 
on the market a new low-priced gun, called 
the Trojan, made up in gauges from 12 to 
20, running from 6% to 8 lIbs., that seems 
to be all that a sportsman would want in a 
gun selling for the price of this one, $27.50. 
It is a well-proportioned gun of good appear- 
ance. The stock is of American black wal- 


The Trojan Gun, 


nut, with full pistol grip, hard rubber butt- 
plate, fore-end and grip neatly checkered; 
locks and action of same construction as their 
guns of higher grade, 








